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A SHOCKINGLY RUDE ARTICLE, 


Berore I begin to write, I know that this 
will be an unpopular article in certain select 
quarters. I mean to proceed with it, how- | 
ever, in spite of that conviction, because when 
I have got something on my mind, I must | 
positively speak. Is it necessary, after that, | 
to confess that I am a woman? If it is, I) 
make the confession—to my sorrow. I 
would much rather be a man. 

I hope nobody will be misled by this be- 
ginning into looking for another among the 
many lectures recently delivered to the world | 
in general on the rights of women. Ridicu-| 
lous creatures! they have too many rights 
| already ; and if they don’t hold their chatter- 

ing tongues, one of these days the poor dear 
de sdal een will find them out. 

The poor dear men! Mentioning them, 
reminds me of what I have got to say. I 
have been staying at the seaside, and reading 
an immense quantity of novels and periodi- | 
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cals, and all that sort of thing, lately ; and 
my idea is, that the men-writers (the only | 
writers worth reading) are in the habit of 
using each other very unfairly in books and_| 
articles, and so on. Look where I may, [| 
find, for instance, that the large proportion of 
the bad characters in their otherwise very 
charming stories, are always men. As if 
women were not a great deal worse! Then, | 
again, most of the amusing fools in their| 
books are, strangely and unaccountably, of | 
their own sex, in spite of its being perfectly 
apparent that the vast majority of that sort | 
of character is to be found in ours, On the 
other hand, while they make out their own 
half of humanity (as I have distinctly proved) 
80 much too bad, they go to the contrary ex- 
treme the other way, and make out our half 
80 much too good. What in the world do 
they mean by representing us as so much 
better, and so much prettier, than we really 
are! Upon my word, when I see what 
angels the dear nice good men make of their | 
heroines, and when I think of myself, and of | 
the whole circle of my female friends be- 
sides, I almost feel sick,—I do, indeed. 

I should very much like to go into the 
whole of this subject at once, and speak my 
sentiments on it at the fullest length. But I 
suppose there is no room for me to do that in, 
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one number of this paper, or periodical, or 
publication, or whatever it is you call it. No 
matter ; I will go into a part of the subject 
instead ; for, considering that I am a woman, 
and making immense allowances for me on 
that account, I am really not altogether un- 
reasonable, Give me a page or two, and I 
will show in one particular, and, what is 
more, from real life, how absurdly partial 
the men-writers are to our sex, and how 
scandalously unjust they are to their own. 

Bores.—Speaking as a woman of business, 
who knows what she is about when she 
descends to details, what I propose is, that 
we take for our present example characters 
of Bores alone. If we were only to read 
men’s novels, articles, and so forth, I don’t 
hesitate to say we should assume that all the 
Bores in the human creation were of the 
male sex. It is generally, if not always, a 
man, in men’s books, who tells the long- 
winded story, and turns up at the wrong 
time, and makes himself altogether odious 
and intolerable to everybody he comes in 
contact with, without being in the least 
aware of it himself. How very unjust, and, 
I must be allowed to add, how extremely 
untrue! Women are quite as bad, or worse, 
Do, good gentlemen, look about you impar- 
tially, for once in a way, and own the truth, 
Good gracious! is not society full of Lady- 
Bores? Why not give them a turn when 
you write next ? 

T'wo instances; I will quote only two 
instances out of hundreds I could produce 
from my own acquaintance. Only two; be- 
cause, as I said before, 1 am reasonable about 
not taking up room. I can put things into a 
very small space when I write, as well as 
when I travel. I should like the Conductor 
of this journal (which I should certainly not 
take in if it was edited by a woman) to see 
how very little luggage I travel with. At 
any rate, he shall see how little room I can 
cheerfully put up with in these columns, 

My first Lady-Bore—see how quickly I get 
to the matter in hand, without wasting so 
much as a single line in prefatory phrases !— 
my first Lady-Bore is Miss Sticker. I don’t 
in the least mind mentioning her name ; be- 
cause I know, if she got the chance, she 
would do just the same by me. It is of no 
use disguising the fact, so 1 may as well 
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confess at once that Miss Sticker is a fright.| other two would have looked military, if one 
Far be it from me to give pain where the|of them had not been an engineer, and the 
thing can by any means be avoided ; but if I! other an editor of a newspaper. We should 
were to'say that Miss Stieker would ever see | have hail sonve delightfal conversation if the 
forty again, J should be basety deceiving \the | Lady-Bore had not been present, In isome 
public, and be consequently refused admission | way, I really forget how, we got to talking 
into the pages of this journal. I have the|about giving credit and paying debts; and 
strongest imaginable objection to mentioning | the dear old clergyman, with his twinkling 
the word petticoats; but if that is the only| eye and his jolly voice, treated us to a little 
possible description of Miss Sticker’s figure |.anecdote on the subject. 

which conveys a true notion of its nature and | “ Talking about that,” he began, “I married 
composition, what am 1 to do? Perhaps I'a man the other day for the third time, 
bad better give up describing the poor thing’s| Man in my parish, Capital cricketer when 
personal appearance. I shall get into deeper| he was young enough to run. ‘ What's your 
and deeper difficulties, if I attempt to go on.| fee?’ says he, ‘Licensed marriage ?’ says I, 
The very last time I was in her company, we | ‘Guinea, of course.’—‘ I’ve got to bring you 
were strolling about Regent Street, with my | your tithes in three weeks, sir,’ says he. 
sister’s husband for escort. As we passed | ‘Give me tick till then.’— All right,’ says I, 
a hairdresser’s shop, the dear, simple man,'and married him. In three weeks he comes 
looked in, and asked me what those long tails | and ‘pays his tithes like a man. ‘Now, sir, 
of hair were for, that he:saw hanging up in’ says he, ‘ about this marriage-fee, sir? I do 
the windows. Miss Sticker, poor soul, was hope you'll kindly let me off at half-price, for 
on his arm, and heard him put the question. | I’ve married a bitter bad ’un this'time. I've 
I thought I should have dropped. \got a half-a-guinea about me, sir, if you'll 
This is, I believe, what you call a digres-|only please to take it. She isn’t worth a 
sion. I shall lett stop in, however, because farthing more—on the word of a man, she 
it will probably explain to the judicious! isn’t, sir!’ I looked hard in his face, and 
reader why I carefully avoid the subject of! saw two scratches on it, and took the half 
Mies Sticker’s hair. Suppose I pass on next! guinea, more out of pity than anything else, 
to what is more importantly connected with| Lesson to me, however. Never marry a man 
the object of these pages—I mean, to her|on credit again, as long as I live. Ready 
character? Some extremely sensible man|money—eh? Ha! ha! ha! O, yes! ready 


has observed somewhere, that a Bore is a| money next time !” 


person with one idea. Exactly so. Miss| While he was speaking, I had my eye on 
Sticker is a person with one idea, Unhappily | Miss Sticker. Thanks to the luncheon which 
for society, her notion is, that she is sunt ap | was on the table, she was physically incapable 
the laws of politeness to join in every con-| of “conversing” while our reverend friend 
versation, no matter on what topic, which| was telling his humorous little anecdote, 
happens to be proceeding within the range| Just as he had done, and just as the editor 
of her eavs. She has no ideas, no informa-|of the newspaper was taking up the subject, 
tion, no flow of ‘language, no tact, no power| she finished her chicken, and turned round 


of ever saying the right word at the right 
time, even by chance. And yet, she will 
converse, as she calls it. “A gentlewoman, 
my dear, beeomes a mere cijiher in society 
unless she can converse.” That is her way 
of putting it; and I deeply regret to add, 
she is one of the few people who preach what 
they practise. She first checks the conver- 
sation by making a remark which has no 
kiud of relation to the topic under discussion. 
She next stops it altogether by being sud- 
denly at a loss for some particular word 
which nobody can suggest. At last the word 
is given up; another subject is started in 
despair; and the company become warmly 
interested in it. Just.at that moment, Miss 
Sticker finds the lost word, screams it ont 
triumphantly in the middle of the talk, and 
80 scatters the second subject to'the winds, 
see as she has already scattered the 

t. 
The last time I called at my aunt’s—I 
merely mention this by way of example—I 


from the table. 
“Ready money, my dear sir, as you say,” 
continued the editor. “You exactly describe 
our great principle of action in the Press, 
Some of the most extraordinary and amusing 
things happen with subscribers to news- 
apers : 
“Ah, the Press!” burst in Miss Sticker, 
beginning to converse, “ What a wonderful 


| 

| 

pap 

engine! and how grateful we ought to ‘feel 
when we get the paper so regularly every 
morning at breakfast. The only question is— 
at least, many people think so—1 mean with 
regurd to the Press, the only question is 
whether it ought to be ” 

Here Miss Sticker lost the next word, and 
all the company bad to look for it. 

“With regard to the Press, the only ques- 
is, whether it ought to be O, dear, dear, 
dear me!” cried Miss Sticker, lifting both 
her hands in despair, “what is the word ?” 

“Cheaper?” suggested our reverend friend. 
“Hang it, ma’am! it can hardly be that, 


found Miss Sticker there, and three delightful} when it is down toa penny already.” 


men. Une was.a wee awe of the dear old 
purple-faced, pudsey, Port-wine school, The 


“Ono; not cheaper,” said Miss Sticker. 
“ More independent ¢” inquired the editor. 
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“lf you mean that, I defy anybody to find| become of me!’ Third burst of tears —* We 


more fearless exposures of corruption——” 


“No, no!” cried Miss Sticker, in an agony 
of polite confusion, “I didn’t mean that. 
Indeed more independent wasn’t the word.” 

“ Better printed 1” suggested the engineer. 

“On better paper?” added my uunt. 

“Tt can’t be done—if you refer to the cheap 

ress—it can’t be done for the money,” 
interposed the editor, irritably. 

“QO, but that’s not it!” continued Miss 
Sticker, wringing her bony fingers, with 
horrid black mittens on them, 


will telegraph to your father,’ says Dilberry, 
‘Pray don’t distress yourself. Only tell me 
who your father is’—‘Thank you a thou- 
sand times,’ says the lovely girl, ‘my father 
igauuceus” , 

“Anonymous!” shouts Miss Sticker, 
producing her lost word with a perfect burst 
of triumph. “ How glad [ am I remembered 
it at last! Bless me,” exclaims the Lady- 
Bore, quite unconscious that she has brought 
the engineer’s story to an abrupt condlusion, 


“I didn’t | by giving his distressed damsel an anonymous 


mean to say better printed, or better paper. | father ; “ Bless me! what are you all laugh- 
It was one word, not two.—With regard to|ing at? I only meant to say that the 
the Press,” pursued Miss Sticker, repeating | 


her own ridiculous words carefully, as an aid 
to memory, “the only question is, whether it 
ought to be—— Bless my heart, how extra- 
ordinary! Well, well, never mind: I’m 
quite shocked, and ashamed of myself, Pray 
go on talking, and don’t notice me.” 


It was all very well to say, Go on talking ;| 


but the editor’s amusing story about sub- 


seribers to newspapers, had been, by this! 


time, fatally interrupted. As usual, Miss 
Sticker had stopped us in full flow. The 


engineer considerately broke the silence by 
starting another subject. 

“Here are some wedding-cards on your! 
table,” he said, to-my aunt, “ which Iam very 
giad to see there, 


The bridegroom is an old 
riend of mine, 
You know how he first became acquainted 


His wife is quite a beauty. | 


with her? No? Itwas quite an adventure, | 


I assure you. One evening he was in the 
Brighton Railway ; last down train. A lovely 
girl in the carriage; our friend Dilberry 
immensely struck with her. Got her to talk 
after a long time, with great difficulty. 


Within half an hour of Brighton, the lovely | 


irl smiles, and says to our friend, ‘ Shall we 
very long now, sir, before we get to 
Gravesend ?” 





Case of confusion at that) 


question with regard to the Press was, 
whether it ought to be anonymous, What in 
the world is there to laugh at in that? I 
veally don’t see the joke.” 

And this woman escapes scot-free, while 
comparatively innocent men are held up to 
ridicule, in novel after novel, by dozens! 
When will the deluded male writers see my 
sex in its true colours, and describe it accord- 
ingly? When will Miss Sticker take her 
proper place in the literature of England ? 

My second Lady-Bore is that hateful crea- 
ture, Mrs, Tincklepaw. Where, over the 
whole interesting surface of male humanity 
(including Cannibals)—where is the man ‘to 
be found whom it would not be scandalous to 
mention in the same breath with Mrs. Tinckle- 
paw? The great delight of this shockin 
woman’s life, is to squabble with her husban 
(poor man, he has my warmest sympathy 
and best good wishes), and then to bring the 
quarrel away from home with her, and to let 
it off again at society in general, in a series of 
short spiteful hints. Mrs. Tincklepaw is the 
exact opposite of Miss Sticker. She is a very 
little woman ; she is (and more shame for her, 


considering how she acts) young enough to be 


Miss Sticker’s daughter ; and she has a kind 
of snappish tact in worrying innocent people, 


dreadful London Bridge Terminus, Dilberry 
— that she would be at Brighton in! 
half an hour, upon which the lovely girl 
instantly and properly burst into tears. ‘0, 


under every possible turn of circumstances, 
which distinguishes her (disgracefully) from 
the poor feeble-minded Maid-Bore, to whom 
the reader has been a introduced, 
what shall I do! 0, what will my friends; Here are some examples—all taken, be it 
think!’ Second flood of tears. (Dilberry,| observed, from my own personal observation 
by the bye, curiously enough, dates his reso-|—of the manner in which Mrs. Tinckle- 
lution to marry her from that second burst paw contrives to persecute her harmless 
of sorrow.) —‘Suppose you telegraph?’ says fellow-creatures wherever she happens to 
he, soothingly.—‘ O, but I don’t know how !’| meet with them: 
says the lovely girl, Out comes Dilberry’s| Let us say I am out walking, and I happen 
pocket-book. Sly dog! he saw his way now) to meet Mr. and Mrs. Tincklepaw. (By the 
to finding out who her friends were. ‘Pray| bye, she never lets her husband out of her 
let me write the necessary message for you,’ sight—he is too necessary to the execution 
says Dilberry. ‘Who shall I direct to at| of her schemes of petty torment. And such 
Gravesend 1’—‘ My father and mother are|a noble creature, to be used for so base a 
staying there with some friends, says the! purpose! He stands six feet two, and is 
lovely girl. ‘I came up with a day-ticket,' additionally distinguished by a glorious 
and [ saw a crowd of people when I came! and majestic stoutness, which has no 
back to the station, all going one way, and T sort of connection with the comparatively 
was hurried and frightened, and nobody told comic element of fat. His nature, consider- 
me, and it was late in the evening, and the ing what a wife he has got, is criminally 
was ringing, and, O Heavens! what will meek and patient. Instead of answering her, 
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he smiles sweetly, strokes his magnificent | 
flaxen whiskers, and looks up resignedly at 
the sky. I sometimes fancy that he stands 
too high to hear what his dwarf of a wife | 
sxys. For his sake, poor man, I hope this 
view of the matter may be the true one.) 

Where was I? O! out walking, and hap- 
pening to meet with Mr. and Mrs. Tinckle- 

w: She has had a quarrel with her hus- 
Gad at home, and this is how she contrives 
to let me know it. 

“Delightful weather, dear, is it not?” I 
gay, as we shake hands. 

“ Charming, indeed,” says Mrs, Tincklepaw. 
“Do you know, love, I am so glad you made 
that remark to me, and not to Mr. Tinckle- 

w ? ” 

“Really?” Iask. “Pray tell me why?” | 

“ Because,” answers the malicious creature, 
“if you had said it was a fine day to Mr.! 
Tincklepaw, I should have been so afraid of his | 
frowning at you directly, and saying, ‘Stuff! | 
talk of something worth listening to, if you | 
talk at all.’ What a love of a bonnet you| 
have got on! and how Mr. Tincklepaw would 
have liked to be staying in your house 
when you were getting ready to-day to go 
out. He would have waited for you so 
patiently, dear. He would not have stamped 
in the passage ; and no such words as, ‘Deuce 
take the woman! is she going to keep me 
here all day ?’ would by any possibility have 
escaped his lips. Don’t, love! don’t look at 
the shops, while Mr. Tincklepaw is with us. 


He might say,‘Oh, bother! you’re always 


wanting to buy something!’ I shouldn't 
like that to happen. Should you, dear?” 
Once more. Say I meet Mr. and Mrs. 
Tincklepaw at a dinner-party, given in honour 
of a bride and bridegroom. From the instant, 
when she enters the house, Mrs. Tincklepaw 
never has her eye off the young couple. She 
looks at them with an expression of heart- 
broken curiosity. Whenever they happen to 
speak to each other, she instantly suspends | 
any conversation in which she is engaged, and | 
listens to them with a mournful eagerness. | 
When the ladies retire, she gets the bride into | 
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a corner, appropriates her to herself for the | 
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drove here to day, ‘Now, mind, I’m not 
going to have another night’s rest broken, 
because you always choose to make yourself 
ill with stuffing creams and sweets, and all 
that sort of thing’? No!!! Mercy on me, 
what an odd man he must be! Perhaps he 
waits till he gets home again? 0, come, 
come, you don’t mean to tell me that he 
doesn’t storm at you frightfully, for having 
every one of your glasses filled with wine, 
and then never touching a drop of it, but 
asking for cold water instead, at the very 
elbow of the master of the house? If he says, 
‘Cursed perversity, aud want of proper tact ’ 
once, J know he says it a dozen times, And 
as for treading on your dress in the hall, and 
then bullying you before the servant, for not 
holding it up out of his way, it’s too common 
a thing to be mentioned—isn’t it? Did you 
notice Mr, Tincklepaw particularly ? Ah, you 
did, and you thought he looked good-natured 4 
No! no! don’t say any more; don’t say you 
know better than to trust to appearances, 
Please do take leave of all common sense and 
experience, and pray trust to appearances, 
without. thinking of their invariable deceit- 
fulness, this once. Do, dear, to oblige me.” 

I might fill pages with similar examples of 
the manners and conversation of this intoler- 
able Lady-Bore. I might add other equally 
aggravating characters, to her character and 
to Miss Sticker’s, without extending my re- 
searches an inch beyond the circle of my own 
acquaintance, But I am true to my unfemi- 
nine resolution to write as briefly as if I were 
}a man; and I feel, moreover, that I have said 
enough, already, to show that I can prove 
my case. When a woman like me can pro- 
duce, without the least hesitation, or the 
|slightest difficulty, two such instances of 
Lady-Bores as I have just exhibited, the ad- 
ditional number which she might pick out of 
her list, after a little mature reflection, may 
be logically inferred by all impartial readers, 
In the meantime, I trust I have succeeded suf- 
ficiently well in my present purpose to induce 
our next great satirist to pause before he, too, 
attacks his harmless fellow-men, and to make 
him turn his withering glance in the direction of 








rest of the evening, and persecutes the, our sex. Let all rising young gentlemen who 


wretched young woman in this manner :— 
“ May | ask, is this your first dinner, since | 
you came back ?” 
“O, no! we have been in town for some | 
weeks,” 
“Indeed? I should really have thought, | 
now, that this was your first dinner.” 
“Should you? I can’t imagine why.” 
“How very odd, when the reason is as 
plain as possible! Why, I noticed you all 
dinner time, eating and drinking what you, 
liked, without looking at your husband for 
orders. I saw nothing rebellious in your face 
when you eat all these nice sweet things at 
dessert. Deur! dear! don’t you understand ? 
Do you really mean to say that your husband 
has not begun yet? Did he not say, as you) 


| Shakespeare. 
|Shocking business of the murder of King 


|are racking their brains in search of origi- 
nality, take the timely hint which I have 
given. them in these pages. Let us have a 
new fictitious literature, in which not only 
the Bores shall be women, but the villains 
too. Look at Shakespeare—do, pray, look at 
Who is most in fault, in that 


Dunean? Lady Macbeth, to be sure! Look 
at King Lear, with a small family of only 
three daughters, and two of the three, 
wretches ; and even the third an aggravating 
girl, who can’t be commonly civil to her own 
father in the first Act, out of sheer contra- 
diction, because her elder sisters happen to 
have been civil before her. Look at Desde- 


mona, who falls in love with a horrid copper- 
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coloured foreigner, and then, like a fool, in- 
stead of managing him, aggravates him into 
emothering her. Ah ! Shakespeare was a great 
man, and knew our sex, and was not afraid 
| to show he knew it. What a blessing it 
would be, if some of his literary brethren, in 
modern times, could muster courage enough 
to follow his example ! 

I have fifty different things to say, but I 
shall bring myself to a conclusion by only 
mentioning one of them. If it would at all 
contribute towards forwarding the literary | 
reform that I advocate, to make a present of 
the characters of Miss Sticker and Mrs, 
Tincklepaw, to the writers in this journal, 
Ishall be delighted to abandon all right of 
proprietorship in those two odious women. 
At the same time, I think it fair to ex- 

lain that when I speak of the writers in 

ousehold Words, I mean the gentlemen- 
writers only. I wish to say nothing uncivil 
to the lady-contributors (whose effusions may, 
by the rule of contraries, be exceedingly 
agreeable to male readers) ; but I positively 
forbid them to lay hands upon my two cha- 
racters. I am charmed to be of use to the 
men, in a literary point of view, but I decline 
altogether to mix myself up with the women. 
There need be no fear of offending them by 
printing this candid expression of my inten- 
tions. Depend on it, they will all declare, 





on their sides, that they would much rather 
have nothing to do with me. 
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I HAVE been bred up in a very respectable 
and genteel manner, with a boarding-school 
education, a fair share of accomplishments, a 
respect for dignities, a horror of low com- 
pany, a proper admiration for my superiors, | 
and a decent contempt of my inferiors. I do 
not like the lower orders—the working- 
classes, or whatever you choose to call them ; 
T consider them very bad examples to place 
before my children: very dirty, very much 
inclined to tobacco, and very encroaching ; in| 
fact, to use a vulgar but very expressive term, 
they are persons, in my private opinion, who 
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when given an inch, will take an ell. I cer-| 
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To have one’s property and one’s personal 
comfort ple ect cts § is bad enough ; but 
what shall we say to an organised attack 
upon our names—an attempt to deprive 
our most cherished and aristocratic appella- 
tions of the nobility and antiquity which are 
their ornament and their right, and to raise 
in their place a number of low, common, 
and vulgar titles? Names that I have been 
often chastised for using when a child, are 
now pretended to be traced to ancient Scan- 
dinavian sources—far beyond our own Con- 
queror, of whom we are all so justly proud— 
up amongst remote Angles, Saxons, Jutes, 
and Frisians. Mr. Kemble contributed his 
share towards this desecration ; also Mr, 
Lower, and Mr, Arthur, an American ; but 
another and a later author, Mr. Ferguson, 
has gone beyond all these in the process of 
heaping ridicule upon dignities. 

The first absurd association that I find is 
the identity of Manfred with Mangles (both 
compounds of Man); the solemn, gloomy 
Byronie creation placed in juxtaposition 
with a very useful but a very common 
domestic instrument. Next, I am unblush- 
ingly told, that those very coarse, vulgar 
names of Betty, Sall, and Moll, are not pro- 
perly women’s titles, but very ancient men’s 
names. Brown, I am told (the very nume- 
rous and common-place Brown) is the same 
as the Scandinavian Odin, the father of the 
Gods, Veal, Wilkes (and liberty), Willikins 
or Villikins (and his Dinah), have all the 
same meaning, and all spring from one root, 
Fancy a political cry of Veal and liberty! 
Thoroughgood and Turpin, although seem- 
ingly very wide asunder, are both the same ; 
Homer is reduced to Hammer ; and Balder, 
the wisest of the Northern gods, is identical 
with Fooley. Sibthorp is from Sif, the wife 
of Thor, and the same as Sieveking ; Anne is 
an ancient man’s name ; Bill (the name of our 
old gardener, though I was never allowed to 
call him by it) turns out to be the title of a 


|minor goddess of the Scandinavian my- 


thology,—a child fabled to have been snatched 
up and placed in the moon. People must be 
in a very low social condition indeed, who 
can bring themselves to worship a goddess 


tainly think that the literature of the present; with such a name. It is the same as Bil- 
day has done a great and irreparable injury, | liard, Pill, and Pillow; but is not, of course, 
in contributing to foster in the minds of these | on any account, to be considered as a re- 
persons an overweening sense of their own| duction of William. Eaton, Etty, and Han- 
importance. Books are not now written in| nibal, may be called Rice, Thirst, Tosswell, 
the style that I approve of: the language is! Troll, and Rum, without violating any of the 
clear and understandable to the meanest! proprieties of the accommodating Northern 
capacity—a very poor and vulgar quality—/ languages, Bacchus is reduced to Backhouse 
and the characters are drawn from certain} —perhaps a back-garden; and Potts and 
classes of society that ought to be ignored by| Kettles are stated in this very dangerous 
genteel people, instead of being paraded in| book to be more ancient than the proudest 
the alluring pages of the novelist. They are! Norman names ! 

encouraged to set up a cry for equal rights,| King, Connell, Coney, Coningsby, and a 
whatever that may mean ; and I fully expect host of others, are hashed up together, as 
some day to be turned out of my house, and springing from the same root; and the last 
‘to have my goods and chattels divided by a! in the list, Kinchin, which I am told, upon 
pack of hungry socialists in the gutter. ‘very good authority, is utter thieves’ slang 





































































































































































































































































of the present day, Mr. Ferguson states to be | Times is a name derived from mildness, 
Anglo-Saxon for royal offspring! I certainly | modesty, affability, and liberality ; and Mar- 
should not like to ask her Majesty how the|ley (notwithstanding the character in the 
Kinchin was. Dreadful! Holborn is the} Christmas Carol) has the same signification, 
same as Holloway, or Holstein ; the same as| Blood stands for timidity aud bashfulness ; 
Bernal, the same as Osborne; so that this|}and Hogg, Hodge, Higgins, and Huggins, 
last well-known parliamentary name may be; mean cogitation. Booker means an author, 
rendered in several ways with the same| and Bookless stands for book-learned, or one 
meaniug,—Osborne-Osborne, Bernal-Bernal, | able to read. Fogie (a very rude term) is 
Holborn-Holborn, and with other possible | the same as foggy, a stupid fellow, a simple- 
variations, Case, Chase, Cheese, and Kiss,| ton; and Spooney (another excessively rude 
are all exchangeable terms, to the utter con-| term) means enticer, or allurer, Cant is a 
fusion of the song, which may be now sung,| song; Gall is pleasant; Gale is a singer; 
without making nonsense, as, Bread and | Wesley is miserable; Gratton is tearful; 
kiss and balmy cheeses. Crusoe and Locke | and Swears is heavy and sorrowful. Names 
are twin brothers; Oswald, Osmond, and/| equivalent to Oaf were borne by several ofa 
Osbaldiston, are reduced to Ass! Rudiger royal line; and Dodda, which may mean 
is Roger, and Roger is Ledger ; Sugden is| blockhead, was a very common title for a 
Hogg, Pigg, or Grissell ; Meer (a downright| prime-minister. Coster is a tempter, and 
rovincialism) is the proper pronunciation of| Monger is a compound of man; consequently 
Sees there is no difference between Cow) Costermonger must be a very fascinating 
and Sherry ; and Buckingham is the same as) individual, Sewer isa very unpleasant name 
Box, or Tarbox. Fancy the Duke of Tar-| for a wise man; and Vicar very improperly 
box. Horrible! |means a pirate. It is some comfort in all 
Bug, the name of that odious insect, is a| this turning of everything upside down, to 
title of ancient reverence, rather than dis-| find that Pagan and Payne have the same 
ust; and Oak is the same as Axe; the) meaning: an unbaptized person. Sunda 
Reiveter and the destroyed being in the stands for a sailor, or a swimmer; Pharao 
closest relationship. Akenside and Acroyd| means a traveller ; Furnace is the same as 
spring from this; and Ax used in place of; Furness; and Swift’s satire falls harmless 
Ask, for which I have often reproved my | upon that citizen whom he ridiculed for 
servants, has the sanction of a remote an- | changing his name from Furnace to Furnice, 
tiquity to keep it in countenance. Gold| Furnise, Furnesse, and Furness. Bradshaw 
on through Goulburn and Gullet into) means Broadwood ; and Ale, Goodale, Beer, 
ulliver; Stone changes to Stain, Stainsby,| Wine, Portwine, Sherry, Negus, Rum, Good- 
Freestone, and Hastings; and Amber is the/ rum, Gin, Brandy, Cream, Custard, and 
most uncommon name in the whole of a! Coffee, are all proper names from different 
number of London Directories. I eould sources, having nothing whatever to do with 
never see any aristocracy about it. Gun may) beverages. Rain, Frost, Snow, Snowball, 
be Good, Good may be Guthrie, and they | Hail, Hailstone, Storm, Thunder, Cold, Fog, 
all may be Gumboil! Shade—the solemn Mist, are mostly derived from a mythological 
and mysterious shade—is reduced to Had-) origin, and do not refer in any way to the 
dock, that vulgar fish ; and Cadwalha, King! weather. Supposed contractions, such as 
of Wessex, may be called Headache, Fancy| Benn, Will, Sams, Sim, Timms, Tom, 
King Haddock, or King Headache! It’s; Dick, and Harry (sternly forbidden to be 
worse than those burlesques. Brandy means | used in genteel academies), are not, I am 
one having a sword, and is soon exchanged | told, vulgar abbreviations of well-known 
for Hildebrand; while Cord is Card, and/ names, but Teutonic titles of antiquity, far 
Card is Cardwell. higher even than the full unclipped Scriptural 
Springing from words signifying a spear, is | appellations from which they are popularly 
a most fruitful list of well-known names, | held to be derived, 
amongst many others, Gore, Goring, Garri-| The rude and popular Villikins is again 
son, Garrick, German, Jerrold, Garment,|the putative parent of the aristocratic 
Garland, Garraway, Whittaker, Garden,| Villiers, Wilmot, Willis, and a host of others. 
Jerdan, and Danger. Harold, Luther, Theo-| Fancy Villiersand his Dinah! The principle 
dore, Hereward, Herod, may be Harry or | that lies at the bottom of all Teutonic names 
Herring ; while Home and Omega are both | must be a very vulgar and dangerous prin- 
the same thing, and mean uncle. The vener-| ciple ; for when a child is given to scream, it 
able name of Canute is reduced Knut or | is proper and in analogy with the language, 
Nutt; and, to make it more vulgar and|to call it Sereamy; to call a man with 
common-place, it is traced to a wen or | large nose Nosey, and so on, through a long 
tumour on the side of the head. Bob, I am| list of qualities turned into proper, or, what 
told, is not a corruption of Robert, but an|I should call, very improper names; espe 
ancient word signifying a boy, from which | cially when taught to the rising generation. 
comes Pope, Poppy, and Puplett: meaning,| In the demolition of ridiculuus and com- 
perhaps, Pappy! Dandy seems to mean an| mon farcical titles, Mr. Ferguson’s book is 
eminent man; and ‘Trowel, a Christian.| very active. Firkin is shown to mean the 
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Charles Dickens.) 
race of man. Huggins and Muggins are 
Odin’s two ravens; Waddilove is Watts, or 
Watling ; Dubbins, Dobbins, Tubby, and 
Dobbs, are the same as Thurtell, and they 
are all doves; Wigyins and Wiggles, that I 
have often laughed at on the comie stage, are 
in reality terrible warriors ; the meek Toots 
and Totman are properly emblems of gentle 
affection. Nutkins is suggestive of every- 
thing but what. it. is—a diminutive of the 
ancient King Canute; Popkins means a 
small boy ; Timmins is personified, mildness 
and affability ; and Higgins and Huggins are 
the names of thoughtful philosophers, 

It may be well for me to know that Son- 
nick (as Jeames calls it) is as correct, and 
more ancient, than Sonnet; that one-third of 
our surnames have a, local origin, and. the 
rest belong to Angles, Saxons, Jutes, or 
Frisians—old Saxon, rather than to Anglo- 
Saxon; but I lay down this book. with a 
feeling that dignities can never be to me as 
dignified as they were before; that comic 
names will be always floating in my eyes 
upon a Northern under-current, carrying 
them up into the dim regions of a remote and 
venerable antiquity ; and that Bethnal-Green 
is now more determined than ever to mea- 
sure heraldic swords with Belgravia and 
Mayfair. 


MY LADY LUDLOW. 
CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


THE next morning Miss Galindo made her) 
appearance, and, by some mistake, unusual in| 


my lady’s well-trained servauts, was shown 
into the room where I was trying to walk ; 
for a certain amount of exercise was pre- 
scribed for me, painful although the exertion 
had become. 

She brought a little basket along with 
her; and while the footman was. gone to 
inquire my lady’s wishes (for, indeed, I don’t 
think that Lady Ludlow expected Miss 
Galindo so soon to assume her clerkship; 
nor, indeed, had Mr. Horner any work of any 
kind ready for his new assistant to do), she 
launched out into conversation with me. 

“Tt was. a sudden summons, my dear! 
However, as I have often said to myself, 
ever since an occasion long ago, if Lady Lud- 
low ever honours me by asking for my right 
hand, I’ll ent it off, and wrap the stump up 
80 tidily she shall never find out it bleeds. 
But if 1 had hada little more time L could 
have mended my pens better. You see I 
have had to sit up pretty late to get these 
sleeves made”—and she took out of her 
basket a pair of brown-holland over-sleevea, 
very much such as a grocer’s apprentice 
wears—“and I had only time to make seven 
or eight pens out of some quills Farmer 

homson gave me last autumn. As for ink, 
I'm thankful to say that’s always ready ; an 
ounce of steel filings, an ounce of nut-gall, 
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gant, which, thank Heaven! I’m not), put 
all in a bottle, and hang it up behind the 
house door, so that the whole gets a good 
shaking every time you slam it to, and; even 
if you are in a passion and bang it, as:Sally 
and I often do, it.isall the better for it, and 
there’s my ink ready for use; ready to write 
my lady’s will with, if need be,” 

“O, Miss Galindo !” said I, “don’t talk so ; 
my lady’s will! and she not dead yet,” 

“And if she were, what: would be the use 
of talking of making her will? Now, if you 
were Sally, I should say, ‘ Answer me that, 
you goose!’ But, as you're a relation of my 
lady’s, I must be civil, and only say, ‘T 
can’t think how you can talk so like a foo)!” 
To be sure, poor thing, you're lame!” 

I do not know how long she would have 
gone on; but my lady came in, and I, released 
from my duty of entertaining Miss Gulindo, 
made my limping way into the next room, 
‘To tell the truth, I was rather afraid of Miss 
Galindo’s tongue, for I never knew what she 
would say next, 

Presently my lady came in. She began to 
look in the bureau for something, and as she 
looked she spoke to me. 

“I think Mr. Horner must have made 
some mistake when he said he had so mueh 
work that he almost required a clerk, for 
this morning he cannot find anything: for 
Miss Galindo to do, and there she is, sitting: 
with her pen behind her ear, waiting for 
something to write. Iam come to find her 
my mother’s letters, for I should like to have 
a fair copy made of them. O, here they are! 
don’t trouble pun my dear child.” 

When my lady returned, she sute down 
and began to talk of Mr. Gray. 

“ Miss Galindo says:she saw him going to 
hold a prayer-meeting in a cottage. Now, 
that really makes me unhappy, it is so like 
what Mr. Wesley used to do in my younger 
days; and since then we have had rebellion 
in the American colonies and the Freneh 
revolution. You may depend upom it, my 
dear, making religion and education common 
—vulgarising them, as it were—is a bad 
thing for a nation. A man who hears 
prayers read in the cottage where he has just 
supped on bread and bacon forgets the 
respect due toa chureh ; he begins. to think 
that one place is: as good as another, and, 
by-and-by, that one person is as good as 
another; and after that I always find that 
people begin to tall: of their rights, instead of 
thinking of their duties, I wish Mr. Gray 
had been more tractable, and had left well 
alone. What do you think I heard this 
morning? Why, that the Home Hill estate, 
which niches into the Hanbury property, 
was bought by a Baptist baker from Bir- 
mingham !” 

“ A. Baptist. baker!” I exclaimed. I had 
never seen a Dissenter to my knowledge ; 
but, having always heard them spoken of 


anda pint of water (tea, if you’re extrava-| with horror, 1 looked upon them almost as if 
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they were rhinoceroses. I wanted to see a 
live Dissenter, I believe, and yet I wished it 
were over. I was almost surprised when 
I heard that any of them were engaged in 
such peaceful occupations as baking. 

“Yes! so Mr. Horner tells me. 
Lambe, I believe. 
Baptist, and has been in trade. 
his schismatism and Mr. Gray’s methodism, 
I am afraid all the primitive character of 
this place will vanish.” 

From what I could hear, Mr. Gray sounded 
to be taking his own way; at any rate, 
more than he had done when he first came 
to the village, when his natural timidity had 
made him defer to my lady, and seek her 
consent and sanction before embarking in 
any new plan. But newness was a quality 
Lady Ludlow especially disliked. Even in 
the fashions of dress and furniture she clung 
to the old, to the modes which had prevailed 
when she was young ; and, though she had a 
deep personal regard to Queen Charlotte (to 
whom, as I have perhaps already said, she 
had been maid-of-honour), yet there was a 
tinge of Jacobitism about her, such as made 
her extremely dislike to hear Prince Charles 
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many loyal people did in those days, and 














my lord’s park in Scotland, which had been 
lanted by bonny Queen Mary herself, and | 

fore which every guest in the Castle of| 
Monkshaven were expected to stand bare- 
headed, out of respect to the memory and 
misfortunes of the royal planter. 























a Sunday ; at least I suppose we might, for 
my lady and Mr. Mountford used to do so 
often when I first went. But we must 
neither play cards nor read nor sew on the 
fifth of November and on the thirtieth of 
January, but must go to church, and medi-| 
tate all the rest of the day—and very hard 
work meditating was. I would far rather 
have scoured a room, That was the reason, | 
I suppose, why a passive life was seen to! 
be better discipline for me than an active 
one. 
























































But, at any rate, he is a} 
What with | 


Edward called the Young Pretender, as| 


made her fond of telling of the thorn-tree in | 


We might play at cards, if we so chose, on | 
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| tures, but I found old Job Horton busy 
reading his Bible yesterday. Says I, ‘ What 
are you reading, and where did you get it, 
and who gave it you?’ So he made answer 
\*That he was reading Susannah and the 
Elders, for that he had read Bel and the 
Dragon till he could pretty near say it off by 
| heart, and they were two as pretty stories as 
| ever he had read, and that it was a caution 
to him what bad old chaps there were in 
the world.’ Now, as Job is bed-ridden, I 
don’t think he is likely to meet with the 
Elders, and I say that I think repeating his 
Creed, the Commandments, and the Lord’s 
Prayer, and, maybe, throwing in a verse of 
the Psalms, if he wanted a bit of a change, 
would have done him far more good than his 
pretty stories, as he called them. And 
what’s the next thing our young parson 
does? Why he tries to make us all feel 
pitiful for the black slaves, and leaves little 
pictures of negroes about, with the question 
printed below, Am I not a man and a 
brother? just as if I was to be hail-fellow- 
well-met with every negro footman. They 
do say he takes no sugar in his tea, because 
he thinks he sees spots of blood in it. Now 
I call that superstition.” 

The next day it was a still worse story. 

“ Well, my dear! and how are you? My 
lady sent me in to sit a bit with you, while 
Mr. Horner looks out some papers for me to 
copy. Between ourselves, Mr. Steward Hor- 
ner does not like having me for a clerk. It 





| is all very well, he does not ; for, if he were 


decently civil to me, I might want a chape- 
rone, you know, now poor Mrs. Horner is 
dead.” This was one of Miss Galindo’s grim 
jokes. “As it is, I try to make him forget 
I’m a woman. I do everything as ship-shape 
as a masculine man-clerk. I see he can’t 
find a fault—writing good, spelling correct, 
sums all right. And then he squints up at 
me with the tail of his eye, and looks glum- 
mer than ever, just because I’m a woman— 
as if I could help that. I have gone good 
lengths to set his mind at ease. I have stuck 
my pen behind my ear, I have made him a 
bow instead of a curtsey, I have whistled— 





But I am wandering away from my lady, | 
and her dislike to all innovation. Now, it 














not a tune, I can’t pipe up that—nay, if you 
won’t tell my lady, I don’t mind telling you 








seemed to me, as far as I heard, that Mr.| that I have said Confound it! and Zounds! 
Gray was full of nothing but new things, and|I can’t get any farther. For all that, Mr. 
that what he first did was to attack all our) Horner won’t forget I am alady,and so I am 





established institutions, both in the village! 
and the parish and also in the nation. ‘Io| 
be sure, I heard of his ways of going on| 
principally from Miss Galindo, who was apt | 
to speak more strongly than accurately. 
“There he goes,” she said, “clucking up | 
the children just like an old hen, and trying | 
to teach them about their salvation and their 
souls, and I don’t know what—things that it | 









































not half the use I might be, and if it were 
not to please my Lady Ludlow, Mr. Horner 
and his books might go hang (see how natural 
that came out !), And there is an order for 
a dozen nightcaps for a bride, and I am 80 
afraid I shan’t have time todo them. Worst 
of all, there’s Mr. Gray taking advantage of 
my absence to seduce Sally !” 
“To seduce Sally! Mr. Gray !” 












is just blasphemy to speak about out of; “Pooh, pooh, child! There’s many a kind 
church, And he potters old people about! of seduction. Mr. Gray is seducing Sally to 
reading their Bibles. I am sure I don’t want) want to go to church. There has he been 
tospeak disrespectfully about the Holy Scrip-' twice at my house, while I have been away in 
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Charles Dickens.) MY LADY 
the mornings, talking to Sally about the state 
of her soul and that sort of thing. But when 
T found the meat all roasted to a cinder, I 
said, ‘ Come, Sally, let’s have no more praying | 
when beef is down at the fire. Pray at six | 
o'clock in the morning and nine at night, and 
I won’t hinder you.’ So she sauced me, and 
said something about Martha and Mary, 
implying that, because she had let the beef) 

et so overdone that I declare I could hardly | 

nd a bit fit for Nancy Pole’s sick grandchild, 
she had chosen the better part. I was very 
much put about, I own, and perhaps you'll 
be shocked at what I said—indeed, I don’t 
know if it was right myself—but I told her 
I had a soul as well as she, and if it was to 
be saved by my sitting still and thinking 
about salvation and never doing my duty, I 
thought I had as good a right as she had to 
be Mary, and save my soul. So that after- 
noon I sate quite still, and it was really a 
comfort, for Iam often too busy, I know, to 
pray as I ought. There is first one person 
wanting me, and then another, and the house 
and the food and the neighbours to see after. 
So, when tea-time comes, there enters my 
maid with her hump on her back, and her 
soul to be saved. ‘ Please, ma’am, did you 
order the pound of butter ?’—‘ No, Sally,’ | 
I said, shaking my head, ‘ this morning I did | 
not go round by Hale’s farm, and this after- 
noon I have been employed in spiritual 
things.’ 

“Now our Sally likes tea and bread and 
butter above everything, and dry bread was 
not to her taste. 

“¢T’m thankful,’ said the impudent hussy, 
‘that you have taken a turn towards godli- 
ness. It will be my prayers, I trust, that’s 
given it you.’ 

“TI was determined not to give her an open- 
ing towards the carnal subject of butter, so 
she lingered still, longing to ask leave to run 
for it. But I gave her none, aud munched 





my dry bread myself, thinking what a famous 
cake I could make for little Ben Pole with 
the bit of butter we were saving; and when 
Sally had had her butterless tea, and was in 
none of the best of tempers because Martha 
had not bethought herself of the butter, I 
just quietly said ; 

“* Now, Sally, to-morrow we'll try to hash 
that beef well, and to remember the butter, 
and to work out our salvation all at the same 
time, for I don’t see why it can’t all be done, 
as God has set us to do it all.” But I heard | 
her at it again about Mary and Martha, and 
Ihave no doubt that Mr, Gray will teach 
her to consider me a lost sheep.” 

T had heard so many little speeches about 
Mr. Gray from one person or another, all 
speaking against him, as a mischief-maker, a 
setter-up of new doctrines, and of a fanciful 
standard of life (and you may be sure that, 





where Lady Ludlow led, Mrs. Medlicott and | 
Adams were certain to follow, each in their 
different ways showing the influence my lady 
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had over them), that I believe I had grown 
to consider him as a very instrument of evil, 
and to expect to perceive in his face marks 
of his presumption, and arrogance, and im- 
pertinent interference, It was now many 
weeks since [ had seen him, and when he 
was one morning shown into the blue draw- 
ing-room (into which I had been removed for 
a change), I was quite surprised to see how 
innocent and awkward a young man he ap- 
peared, confused even more than I was at 
our unexpected téte-ad-téte. He looked 
thinner, his eyes more eager, his expression 
more anxious, and his colour came and went 
more than it had done when I had seen him 
last. I tried to make a little conversation, 
as I was, to my own surprise, more at my 


}ease than he was; but his thoughts were 


evidently too much pre-occupied for him 
to do more than answer me with mono- 
syllables. 

Presently my lady came in. Mr, Gray 
twitched and coloured more than ever; but 
plunged into the middle of his subject at 
once. 

“My lady, I cannot answer it to my con- 
science if I allow the ehildren of this village 


| to go on any longer the little heathens that 


they are. I must do something to alter their 
condition. I am quite aware that your lady- 
ship disapproves of many of the plans which 


have suggested themselves to me ; but never- 


theless I must do something, and I am come 
now to your ladyship to ask respeetfully, 
firmly, what you would advise me to 
0.” 

His eyes were dilated, and I could almost 
have said they were full of tears with his 
eagerness. But I am sure it is a bad plan 
to remind people of decided opinions which 
they have once expressed, if you wish them 
to modify those opinions. Now Mr. Gray 
had done this with my lady; and though [ 
do not mean to say she was obstinate, yet 
she was not one to retract. 

She was silent for a moment or two before 
she replied. 

“You ask me to suggest a remedy for an 
evil of the existence of which I am not 
conscious,” was her answer—very coldly, 
very gently given. “In Mr, Mountford’s 
time I heard no such complaints; whenever 
I see the village children (and they are not 
unfrequent visitors at this house, on one 
pretext or another), they are well and de- 
cently behaved,” 

“O, madam, you cannot judge,” he broke 
in. “They are trained to respect you in 
word and deed; you are the highest they 
ever look up to; they have no notion of a 
higher.” 

“ Nay, Mr. Gray,” said my lady, smiling, 
“they are as loyally disposed as any children 
can be, They come up here every fourth of 
June, and drink his Majesty’s health, and 
have buns, and (as Margaret Dawson can 
testify) they take a great and respectful 
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interest in all the 
the Royal family. 

“ But, madam, I think of something higher 
than any earthly dignities.” 

My lady coloured at the mistake she had 
made ; for she herself was truly pious, Yet 
when she resumed the subject, it seemed to 
me as if her tone was a little sharper than 
before. 

“Such want of reverence is, I should say, 
the clergyman’s fault, You must excuse me, 
Mr. Gray, if I speak plainly.” 

“ My lady, 1 want plain-speaking. I my- 
self am not accustomed to those ceremonies 
and forms which are, I suppose, the etiquette 
in your ladyship’s rank of life, and which 
seem to hedge you in from any power of 
mine to touch you. Among those with whom 
I have passed my life hitherto it has been 
the custom to speak plainly out what we 
have felt earnestly. So, instead of needing | 
any apology from your ladyship for straight- 
forward speaking, [ will meet what you say 
at once, and say that it is the clergyman’s 
fault in a great measure when the children 
of his parish swear, and curse, and are brutal 
and ignorant of all saving grace ; nay, some 
of them of the very name of God, And be- 
cause this guilt of mine, as the clergyman of | 
this parish, lies heavy on my soul, and every | 
day leads but from bad to worse, till I am 
utterly bewildered how to do good to children 
who escape from me as if I were a monster, 
and who are growing up to be men fit for 
and capable of any crime, but those requiring 
wit or sense, I come to you, who seem to me | 
all-powerful as far as material power goes—| 
for your ladyship only knows the surface of 
things, and barely that, that pass in your 
village—to help me with advice, and such 
outward help as you can give.” 

Mr. Gray had stood up and sate down once 
or twice while he had been speaking, in an 
agitated, nervous kind of way, and now he 
was interrupted by a violent fit of coughing, 
after which he trembled all over. 

My lady rang for a glass of water, and 
looked much distressed. 

“Mr, Gray,” said she, “Iam sure you are 
not well; and that makes you exaggerate 
childish faults into positive evils. It is 
always the case with us when we are not 
strong in health, I hear of you exerting 
yourself in every direction: you over-work 

ourself, and the consequence is, that you 
imagine us all worse people than we are.” 

And my lady smiled very kindly and plea- 
santly at him, as he sate, a little panting, a 
little flushed, trying to recover his breath. 
I am sure that now they were brought face 
to face, she had quite forgotten all the offence | 
she had taken at his doings when she heard 
of them from others; and, indeed, it was| 
enough to soften any one’s heart to see that| 
young, almost boyish face, looking in such 
anxiety and distress, 

“QO, my lady, what shall I do?” he asked, 


pictures I can show them of 
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as soon as he could recover breath, and with 
such an air of humility that I am sure no one 
who had seen it could have ever thought him 
conceited again. “The evil of this world igs 
too strong for me. I can do so little, It is 
all in vain. It was only to-day——” And 
again the cough and agitation returned, 
“My dear Mr. Gray,” said my lady (the 
day before, I could never have believed she 
could have called him My dear), “ you must 
take the advice of an old woman about your- 
self. You are not fit to do anything just 
now but attend to your own health; rest, 
and see a doctor (but, indeed, I will take 
care of that), and when you are pretty strong 
again, you {will find that you have been 
magnifying evils to yourself.” 
“But, my lady, I cannot rest. The evils 
do exist, and the burden of their continuance 
lies on my shoulders. I have no place to 
gather the children together in, that I may 
teach them the things necessary to salvation, 
The rooms in my own house are too small ; 
but I have tried them. I have money of my 
own; and, as your ladyship knows, I tried 
to get a piece of leasehold property on which 
to build a school-house at my own expense, 
Your ladyship’s lawyer comes forward at 
your instructions to enforce some old feudal 
right, by which no building is allowed on 
leasehold property without the sanction of 
the Lady of the Manor. It may be all very 
true; but it was a cruel thing to do,—that 
is, if your ladyship had known (which I am 


| sure you do not) the real spiritual and moral 


state of my poor oe And now I 
come to you to know what I am to do? 
Re st! I cannot rest, while children whom I 
could possibly save are being left in their 
ignorance, their blasphemy, their unclean- 
ness, their cruelty. It is known through the 
village that your ladyship disapproves of my 
efforts, and opposes all my plans, If you 
think them wrong, foolish, ill-digested (I 
have been a student, living in a college, and 
eschewing all society but that of pious men, 
until now: Imay not judge for the best, in 
my ignorance of this sinful human nature), 
tell me of better plans and wiser projects for 
accomplishing my end; but do not bid me 
rest, with Satan compassing me round, and 
stealing souls away.” 

“Mr. Gray,” said my lady, “there may be 
some truth in what you have said, I do not 
deny it, though I think, in your present 
state of indisposition and excitement, you 
exaggerate it much. I believe—nay, the ex- 
perience of a pretty long life has convinced 
me—that education is a bad thing, if given 
indiscriminately. It unfits the lower orders 
for their duties, the duties to which they are 
called by God, of submission to ‘those placed 
in authority over them, of contentment with 
that state of life to which it has pleased God 
to call them, and of ordering themselves lowly 
and reverently to all their betters, I have 
made this conviction of mine tolerably 
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evident to you; and have expressed distinctly |too excited a state to reeognise the kindness, 
my disapprobation of some of your ideas.| while the idea of delay was evidently a sore 
You may imagine, then, that I was not well irritation, I heard him say: “And I have 
pleased when I found that you had taken a so little time in which to do my work. Lord! 
rood or more of Farmer Hale’s land, and were | lay not this sin to my eharge.” 
laying the foundations of a school-house.| But my lady was speaking to the old 
You had done this without asking for my | butler, for whom, at her sign, I had rung the 
rmission, which, as Farmer Hale’s liege | bell some little time before, Now she turned 
dy, ought to have been obtained legally, as round. 
well as asked for out of courtesy. I puta! “Mr. Gray, I find I have some bottles of 
stop to what I believed to be calculated to; Malmsey, of the vintage of seventeen hundred 
do harm to a village, to a population in and seventy-eight, yet left, Malmsey, as 
which, to say the least of it, 1 may be sup- perhaps you know, used to be considered a 
posed to take as much interest as you can specific for coughs arising from weakness, 
do. How can reading and writing, and the| You must permit me to send you half-a- 





multiplication-table (if you choose to go so 
far) prevent blasphemy, and uncleanness and 
cruelty ? Really, Mr. Gray, I hardly like to| 
express myself so strongly on the subject in| 
your present state of health as I should do 
at any other time. It seems to me that 
books do little; character much; and cha-| 
racter is not formed from books.” 

“IT do not think of character: I think of | 
souls. I must get some hold upon these 
children, or what will become of them in the | 
next world? I must be found to have some 
power beyond what they have, and what 
they are rendered capable of appreciating 
before they will listen to me. At present, 
pvsen force is all they look up to; and I 

ave none.” 

“Nay, Mr. Gray, by your own admission, 
they look up to me.” 

“They would not do anything your lady- 
ship disliked if it was likely to come to your 
knowledge ; but if they could conceal it from 
you, the knowledge of your dislike to such or 
such a line of conduct would never make | 
them cease from pursuing it.” 

“Mr, Gray,” surprise in her air, and some 
little indignation, “they and their fathers 
have lived on the Hanbury lands for 
generations ! ” 

“T cannot help it,madam, I am telling 
you the truth, whether you believe me or 
not.” There wasa pause; my lady looking 
perplexed, and somewhat ruftled ; Mr. Gray 
as though hopeless and wearied out. “Then, 
my lady,” said he, at last, rising as he spoke, 
“you can suggest nothing to ameliorate the 
state of things which, I do assure you, does 
exist on your lands, and among your tenants, 
Surely, you will not object to my using 
Farmer Hale’s great barn every Sabbath, 
He will allow me the use of it, if your lady-_ 
ship will grant your permission.” 

“You are not fit for any extra work at 
present ” — indeed he had been coughing 
very much all through the conversation), 
“Give me time to consider of it. ‘Tell me 
what you wish to teach. You will be able 
to take cave of your health and grow stronger 
while I consider. It shall not be the worse 
for you, if you leave it in my hands for a 
time,” 

My lady spoke very kindly ; but he was in: 


dozen bottles,and depend upon it you will 
take a more cheerful view of life and its 
duties before you have finished them, espe- 
cially if you will be so kind as to see Doctor 
Trevor, who is coming to see me in the 
course of the week. By the time you are 
strong enough to work I will try and find 
some means of preventing the children from 
using such bad language, and otherwise 
annoying you.” 

“My lady, it is the sin, and not the annoy- 
ance. I wish I could make you understand.” 
He spoke with some impatience ; poor fellow, 
he was too weak, exhausted, and nervous, 
“T am perfectly well; I can set to work 
to-morrow; I will do anything not to be 
oppressed with the thought of how little [ 


am doing. I do not want your wine. Liberty 
to act in the manner [ think right, will do 


me far more good. But it is of no use. It is 
pre-ordained that I am to be nothing but a 
cumberer of the ground, I beg your lady- 
ship’s pardon for this call,” 

He stood up, and then turned dizzy. My 
lady looked on, deeply hurt, and not a little 
offended. He held out his hand to her, and 
I could see that she had a little hesitation 
before she took it. He then saw me, I almost 
think, for the first time; and put out his 
hand once more, drew it back, as if un- 
decided, put it out again, and finally took 
hold of mine for an instant in his damp, list- 
less hand, and was gone, 

Lady Ludlow was dissatisfied with both 
him and herself, 1 was sure. Indeed I was 
dissatisfied with the result of the interview 
myself. But my Jady was not one to speak 
out her feelings on the subject; nor was I 
one to forget myself, and begin on a topic 
which she did not begin. She came to me, 
and was very tender with me; so tender, 
that that, and the thoughts of Mr. Gray’s 
sick, hopeless, disappointed look, nearly made 
me cry. 

“You are tired, little one,” said my lady, 
“Go and lie down in my room, and hear what 
Medlicott and I can decide upon in the way 
of strengthening dainties for that poor young 
man, who is killing himself with his over- 
sensitive conscientiousness.” 

“O, my lady!” said T, and then I stopped, 

“Well, What ?” asked she, 
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“If you would but let him have Farmer 
Hales’ barn at once, it would do him more 
good than all.” 

“Pooh, pooh, child!” though I don’t think 
she was displeased, “he is not fit for more 
work just now. I shall go and write for 
Doctor Trevor.” 

And for the next half-hour we did nothing 
but arrange physical comforts and cures for 

oor Mr.Gray. At the end of the time Mrs. 
edlicott said ; 

“Has your ladyship heard that Harry 
Gregson has fallen from a tree, and broken 
his thigh-bone, and is like for to be a cripple 
for life ?” 

“Harry Gregson! That black-eyed lad 
who read my letter? It all comes from over- 
education !” 


AN IDEAL, 


Wuiuce the grey mists of early dawn 
Were lingering round the hill, 

And the dew was still upon the flowers, 
And the earth lay calm and still, 

A winged Spirit came to me, 
Noble, and radiant, and free. 


Folding his blue and shining wings, 
He laid his hand on mine. 
I know not if I felt, or heard 
The mystic word divine, 
Which woke the trembling air to sighs, 
And shone from out his starry eyes. 


The word he spoke, within my heart 
Stirr’d life unknown before, 

And cast a spell upon my soul 
To chain it evermore ; 

Making the cold dull earth look bright, 
And skies flame out in sapphire light. 


When noon reel’d from the heavens, and man 
Through busy day toil’d on, 

My Spirit droop’d his shining wings ; 
His radiant smile was gone ; 

His voice had ceas'd, his grace had flown, 
His hand grew cold within my own. 


Bitter, O bitter tears, I wept, 
Yet still I held his hand, 

Hoping with vague unreasoning hope : 
I would not understand 

That this pale Spirit never more 
Could be what he had been before. 


Could it be so? My heart stood still. 
Yet he was by my side. 

I strove; but my despair was vain ; 
Vain, too, was love and pride. 

Could he have changed to me so soon ? 
My day was only at its noon. 


Now stars are rising one by one, 
And evening shades are here ; 

Near me a household spirit waits, 
With tender loving care ; 

He speaks and smiles, but never sings, 
Long since he lost his shining wings. 


With thankful true content, I know 
This is the betver way, 
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Is not a faithful spirit mine— 
Mine still—at close of day ? 
Yet will my foolish heart repine 
For that bright morning dream of mine. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Far away, under English rule, an English 
climate with its drawbacks gone ; a rich soil 
that will grow in abundance any English 
crop; upon which currants and gooseberries, 
raspberries and strawberries run wild, and 
where cattle multiply: a country with coal 
seams and good harbours; ought to have 
drawn years ago many an English colonist 
towards Vancouver’s Island. The island was 
granted to the Hudson’s Bay Company for 
a short term, that will expire next year. It 
was granted with the stipulation, that the 
Company should promote colonisation ; but 
with the foreknowledge that the Hudson's 
Bay monopolists have from the outset not 
only discouraged colonisation, but have, in 
some instances, put it down with a strong 
hand. Their desire ever is, to keep third 
parties from interference with their com- 
merce among the Indians, and to prevent 
the cultivation of a soil on which now roam 
at large the animals it is their business 
to skin. In Vancouver’s Island itself the 
work that can be done by trappers is 
perhaps not worth fifty pounds a-year; 
but principles must be upheld. It is only a 
step from the island to the mainland of that 
western shore of British America which was 
called New Caledonia until within the last 
few weeks, but which Her Majesty has now 
named British Columbia. 

Two years ago there first came obscure 
tidings of gold found in this region. Now, 
all the world hears of the great wealth 
of gold contained in it; and, even from 
California, —- where gardeners and grooms 
earn a hundred and twenty pounds a year 
and their keep; where a competent shep- 
herd earns two hundred and forty pounds 
a year and his keep; and where bricklayers 
may earn ten pounds a week,—it is calculated 
that during the first six months of the fever 
fur a change to the new Tom Tidler’s ground, 
not less than forty thousand people will have 
emigrated to Vancouver's Island and the 
mainland opposite. 

Great things are now anticipated. Van- 
couver’s Island, in the North Pacific, is to 
become the seat of a noble British colony, 
and of a naval arsenal complete in every 
detail. If England pleases, she may build 
among the many islands in the sea between 
Vancouver's Island and the mainland a 
Cronstadt of the Pacific, and fasten with a 
mighty padlock—if such security be needed— 
her possessions on the western_coast of North 
America, now regarded as of inestimable 
value. 

At the end of the fifteenth century, one 
Pope having granted to Portugal all she 
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could find by sailing east, and another Pope 
having granted to Spain all she could find by 
sailing west, the sovereigns of those countries 
—then the two chief maritime powers—con- 
cluded between each other the Treaty of Par- 
tition of the Ocean, They were to go forth, to 
discover and possess, eastward and westward 
of a meridian line passing three hundred | 
and seventy leagues west of the Cape Verd| 
Islands. The Portuguese, continuing their 
efforts on the coast of Africa, got round the 
Cape of Good Hope to the Indian seas; and, to 
the surprise and annoyance ot the Spaniards, 
found in Brazil a territory west of the 
Atlantic, that was east of the line nominated 
in the bond. The Spaniards made their way 
through the straits named after Magellan, 
a Portuguese captain in their employment ;| 
who found the great southern sea so little| 
disturbed by storms, that he called it the 
Pacific Ocean. Reaching India by their long 
western route, they came into conflict with 
the Portuguese. Hoping to find a nearer 
passage through the mainland of America 
than that through the distant southern 
straits, the Spaniards proceeded not only to| 
occupy ground, but also to explore, as they 
reached them, those inlets of the sea on the 
west coast of America which might per- 
chance connect the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans. Such an inlet the Straits of De 
Fuca, dividing the southern part of the land—'| 
now known!as Vancouver’s Island —from 
the main coast, was at one time supposed 
to be. 

In the year seventeen hundred and eighty- 
eight, Lieutenant John Meares entering the 
strait through which now emigrants are sailing 
to the stockaded settlement of Victoria upon 
Vancouver's Island (hereafter to be our future 
capital in the Pacific), found a solitary rock 
projecting from the sea, and natives dressed 
in otter-skins, over-estimated the run of the 
strait eastward, and considered that what he 
saw tallied well with De Fuca’s narrative. 
Therefore, while he took possession of soil for 
the king of Great Britain, he gave to the 
inlet the name of Juan de Fuca, a Greek 
pilot who first discovered it. 

Ten years before that date, Captain Cook 
had discovered one of the islands of a group 
which he named after the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Sandwich Islands, and had 
passed thence to the north-west coast of 
America, which he proceeded to examine. 
After a difficult northerly passage he reached 
the cape forming the southern point of land at 
the entrance to De Fuca Straits, when an 
improvement in the weather promised him 
much better speed. He, therefore, called that 
point which is to be rounded by so many 
adventurers to whom Hope tells her tale, 
Cape Flattery. Cook, sailing northward, put 
into the bay, which he called Nootka Sound, | 
on the south-west coast of the great island, | 
which he believed to be part of the main con- 
tinent, 
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The uatives crowded to him, and he found 
them friendly, they traded in their own 
produce, displayed a firm sense of property 
in what their land produced, and an eager- 
ness to possess what the strangers brought,— 
especially iron, brass, or any kind of metal,— 
that made thieves of them all. Captain Cook 
considered them to be in other respects a 
kindly people, courteous and docile, but liable 
to sudden gusts of passion. Others have 
since declared them to be sly, fierce, and 
revengeful, After Cook’s time, Nootka Sound 
was used as the chief harbour in those 
waters. 

We return to Lieutenant Meares. Sundry 
observations had revived the stories of 
the voyages of De Fuca, and of an Admiral 
Fuente, who had sailed two hundred and 
sixty leagues through a collection of islands, 
called the Archipelago of Saint Lazarus, which 
was supposed to occupy the whole of the 
north-western region of America, Captain 
Berkeley, an Englishman in the service of 
the Austrian East India Company, observed 
in the year seventeen hundred and eighty- 
seven, the inland sea-passage, north of Cape 
Flattery, which Captain Cook had overlooked, 
and sent a boat ashore to the mainland south 
of the Cape. Its crew, however, was murdered 
by the savages. To John Meares, a lieute- 
nant in the British navy, Berkeley mentioned 
at Canton what he had noticed, and Mr. 
Meares, journeying soon afterwards to 
Nootka on a trading expedition, bought there 
a piece of ground from the chief, Maquinna, 
and built on it within a large fortified enclo- 
sure, a house of sufficient size to contain all 
hismen. He left a party of them occupied 
in the construction of a small vessel, while he 
himself went on a trip of exploration to the 
southern strait, named by him, as we have 
already said, after De Fuca. 

Very soon afterwards there arose a dispute. 
between the governments of Spain and Eng- 
land on the subject of affairs at Nootka Sound. 
Spain, grounding mainly upon papal grant, 
and upon rights of prior discovery a claim of 
sovereignty on the north-west coast of 
America, seized at Nootka British vessels, and 
also took possession of the building or build- 
ings that had been erected by Mr. Meares. 
Mr. Meares addressed a memorial to parlia- 
ment. England assumed high ground, an 
armament was equipped, and in the Spanish 
convention consequent upon that armament, 
restitution was offered to England for the 
captures and aggressions made by the sub- 
jects of His Catholic Majesty, together with 
an acknowledgment of equal right with 
Spain to the prosecution of commerce in 
those seas, reputed before to belong only to 
the Spanish crown. 

The fisheries and the fur-trade to China 
being regarded as important to this country, 
it was resolved to send an officer to Nootka 
to receive back, in form, a restitution of the 
territories on which the Spaniards had seized; 
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to make an accurate survey of the coast, and surface, interspersed with some inequalities of 
to collect all possible information. The officer | ground, which produced a beautiful variety on 
charged with that expedition was Captain) an extensive lawn covered with luxuriant 


George Vancouver, a brave and generous) 
sailor, whose whole life, from his thirteenth | 
year, was spent in the naval service of his 
country, except only one period of fifteen | 
months and the last three years of shattered 
health, during which he compiled the narra- | 
tive of his discoveries, He did not live to see | 
the narrative in print. Vancouver began 
service under Captain Cook with a voyage) 
round the world ; he served in Lord Rodney’s 
fleet in the West Indies, and came from a! 
West Indian station to perform the service 
at Nootka Sound, to which he had been 
recommended by his association with the} 
voyages of Captain Cook and by his| 
high naval character. He died, a post-| 
captain, two years before the end of the last | 
century. 

Along a high coast, bordered by detached 
rocky islets and sunken rocks, Vancouver 
passed, during thick rainy weather, to the 
entrance of De Fuca Straits. Thousands of 
detached rocks of every shape bordered the 
coast, Eight miles within the strait Van- 
couver saw upon each side shores moderately 
high. On the southern shore beaches of sand | 
or stones ran under low sandy cliffs, from 
whose summit the land still swelled upwards, 
covered with pine-forest, until it came to a 
range of craggy mountains capped with snow 
that rose abruptly from the woodland, and 
had but a few trees on their sterile sides, The 
northern shore rose by a gentler ascent 
towards a compacter range of mountains in- 
finitely more uniform and much less covered | 
with snow. The sea was smooth, and the| 
sky clear, the wind rose and sped the vessel 
on, High land rose from the horizon. A 
long, low sandy point projected from cliffy 
shores into the sea; behind this there ap- 
peared to be a sheltered bay, and at about the | 
same time a very high and craggy mountain | 
was seen towering above the clouds. As low! 
down as they allowed it to be visible it was| 


| have arranged more agreeably. 


| beauty of the scenery. 


grass, and diversified with an abundance of 
flowers. To the north-westward was a coppice 
of pine-trees and shrubs of various sorts, that 
seemed as if it had been planted for the sole 
purpose of protecting from the north-west 
winds this delightful meadow, over which 
were promiscuouely scattered a few clumps ot 


| trees, that would have puzzled a most 


ingenious designer of pleasure-grounds to 
While we 
stopped to contemplate these several beauties 
of nature, in a prospect no less pleasing than 
unexpected, we gathered some gooseberries 
and roses in a state of considerable forward- 
ness,” 

Presently the explorers ascertained that 
this island protected “one of the finest har- 
bours in the world,” and that, on the shores 
of the harbour was an excellent stream of 
fine water. Captain Vancouver's enthusiasm 
grew as he proceeded. He was simply 
recording his impressions; there was no 
thought in his mind of the swarm of industri- 
ous Englishmen that hereafter might settle in 
those places. On the day following, fine 
weather and a smooth sea again enhanced the 
As he could not 
conceive that the land had been adorned 
by the hand of man, the Captain “ could not 
possibly believe that any uncultivated country 
had ever been discovered exhibiting so rich a 
picture.” “A picture so pleasing,” he adds, 
presently, “could not fail to call to our 
remembrance certain delightful and beloved 
situations in Old England.” He found, in 
luxuriant growth, strawberries, roses, sweet- 
briar, gooseberries, raspberries, and currants, 
They pursued their way, exploring inlets, and 
discovering more ports, Of man, they saw 
trace in two poles on a sandy spit, about 
fifteen feet high and rudely carved. On the 
top of each was stuck a human head, recently 
placed there, 

Having explored carefully this part of the 








covered with snow; and south of it wasa long} coast of the mainland, Vancouver kept the 
ridge of very rugged snowy mountains, much | king’s birthday, the fourth of June, by taking 
less elevated, stretching away into the dis-| formal possession of the soil and of the islands 
tance. A new region was before the explorers, | in the strait, giving to the region the name of 
It was then that Englishmen first saw the} New Georgia. Resuming, then, their search, 
rocks of the gold country that—with aid of| the English explorers ran up several blind 
many advantages in position, climate, and | channels until they found a way into the gulf, 
soil—may rise Vancouver's Island to a first! named by them the Gulf of Georgia, which 
rank among colonies. | parts Vancouver's Island from the continent, 

At this stage of his voyage, on a May-day| and there met with two Spanish schooners, 
morving, “of the most delightfully pleasant | under Lieutenants Galiano and Valdes, which, 
weather,” a party landed with Captain Van-| departing from Nootka, had advanced thus 
couver on an island across the straits, and| far along the northern shore of the strait, and 
nearly opposite the site of our new colonial| had lost no time in exact definition of the 


capital, where, on ascending its eminence, the | 
Captain writes: “Our attention was imme-| 
diately called to a landscape, almost as enchant- 
ingly beautiful as the most elegantly finished 
pleasure-grounds in Europe. ‘The summit of 


coast line. Neither Englishman nor Spaniards, 
therefore, could claim the sole honour of 
determining the insular character of the 
great district two hundred and seventy-six 
miles long, by fifty or sixty broad, to whicb, 


this island presented nearly a horizontal! after they had finished the exploration toge- 
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ther in most friendly concert, they gave the | newly-discovered source of wealth is full of 


Spanish-English name of Quadra and Van- 
couver Island. Signor Quadra was the 
representative of Spain at Nootka with whom 
Captain Vancouver was to treat upon the 
subject of the restitution and surrender. 

It is not on Vancouver's Island that gold has 
been found; but, except a little upon Char- 
lotte’s Island, to the north of it, the yield is 
beside the rivers of the mainland opposite. | 
The formation of the mountain chains is 
probably throughout similar to that of the 
gold-producing rocks of California, The 
new diggings are, in fact, only on a more 
northern part of the same grand range on 
which the Californians depend for treasure. 
The ports of the new gold country, and the 
homes of those miners who settle on the spot 
and invest earnings in trade and agriculture, | 
will be on Vancouver’s Island. The shore of | 
the mainland in the Gulf of Georgia is rugged | 
and dangerous, and of the country in the | 
interior, not much is known. It was first 
approached by the British fur-traders over 
the Rocky Mountains, when Mr. Simon Frazer, | 
co in the north-west company, esta-| 

lished a trading-fort on Frazer Lake, and 
gave his name to Frazer River. This is the 
gold-bearing river, now sought by adven- 
turers. It falls into the sea opposite the 
southern or colonised end of Vancouver's 
Island, and only a few miles short of the 


boundary of our American possessions, 

The Thompson River, flowing from the 
Rocky Mountains, joins the Frazer about a 
hundred and fifty miles before it reaches the 
coast, Along the course of this river also gold 
is to be found, and it is said to be most 
abundant on each river above the point of 


confluence. The district on the Thompson 
River is said to be one of the finest countries 
in the world. 

Vancouver's Island was granted to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in eighteen hundred 
and forty-nine, and certain conditions of 
colonisation were laid down. The grant was 
revocable at the end of eleven years, now 
soon to expire, and it is already officially 
announced that it will be revoked. Under the 
present constitution, the governor of the 
island is appointed by the Crown. He hasa 
council of seven members, and is authorised 
to call assemblies, and to form electoral dis- 
tricts for the securing to the island of a re- 
presentative government upon the English 
system. The governor, Mr. Douglas, who is 
also the chief factor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and in honour of whom a great 
coal-seam has been named, is declared by 
every report from the new gold district, to 
perform his duty with a wise discretion, and 
the Hudson’s Bay Company is also reported 
to be making to itself friends of Mammon by 
accepting liberally, and with a good grace, the 
new situation in which it is placed. But itis 
not to be forgotten that, after nine years 
Possession of a colony, that apart from its 


promise to the settler, the whole settlement 
consisted, till a few months since, of a 
palisaded enclosure for the stores within 
which the chief clerks and traders live, fifty 
or sixty log huts, and a few farms in their 
vicinity scattered across seven square miles of 
open land and ten of woodland. The trade 
hitherto has been with San Francisco in coal, 
timber, and the produce of ‘the fisheries, On 
the west-coast there is little to invite the 
settler, and the mountainous interior is almost 
unknown, but on the west and south coast 
there is plenty of good land. The native 
population is supposed to consist of about 
seventeen thousand Indians, of many of 
whom the lands have been bought by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company for the British go- 
vernment, on payment of a blanket to each 
head of a family: in all, about one thousand 
blankets for two thousand square miles of 
soil, 

An interesting description of Vancouver's 
Tsland, communicated by Colonel Colquhoun 
Grant to the Geographical Society, contains 
this suggestion of the general aspect of the 
natives, whom he declares to be cruel, blood- 
thirsty, treacherous, and cowardly. “ What- 
ever difference there may be in the languages 
of the various tribes of Vaneouver’s Island, 
and however great their hostility one towards 
another, in one characteristic they almost 
universally agree, and that is in the general 
filthiness of their habits. No pigsty could 
present a more filthy aspect than that afforded 
by the exterior of an Indian village. They 
are always situated close to the water-side, 
either on a harbour or some sheltered nook of 
the sea-coast, or, as in the case of the Cowit- 
chins, on the banks of a river. ‘They are gene- 


| rally a on a high bank, so as to be 


difficult of access to an attacking party; and 
their position is not unfrequently chosen, 
whether by chance or from taste, in the most 
picturesque sites. A few round holes, or 
sometimes low oblong holes or apertures in 
the palisades, generally not above three feet 
high, constitute their means of egress and 
ingress. They seldom move about much.on 
terra firma, but, after creeping out of their 
holes, at once launch their canoes and embark 
therein. A pile of cockle-shells, oyster-shells, 
fish-bones, pieces of putrid meat, old mats, 
pieces of rag, and dirt and filth of every 
description, the accumulation of generations, 
is seen in the front of every village; half- 
starved curs, cowardly and snappish, prowl 
about, occasionally howling ; and the savage 
himself, notwithstanding his constant expo- 
sure to the weather, is but a moving mass 
covered with vermin of every description, 
Generally speaking, when not engaged in 
fishing, they pass the greater portion of their 
time in a sort of torpid state, lying inside 
beside their fires. The only people to be seen 
outside are a few old women, cleaning their 
wool or making baskets. Sometimes a group 
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of determined gamblers is visible, rattling 
their sticks ; and occasionally some industrious 
old fellow mending his canoe, all the canoes 
being invariably hauled up on the beach in 
front of the village. The firing of a shot, or 
any unusual sound, will bring the whole crew | 
out to gaze at you. They first wrap their | 
blankets round them, and then sit down on | 
their truncus in a position pecaliar to them- 
selves—they are doubled up into the smallest | 
possible compass, with their chin resting on 
their knees, and they look precisely like so 
many frogs crouched on the dunghill afore- 
said.” 

Such are the men to whose country English- 
men, Frenchmen, Americans, Germans, 
Chinese (the Chinese have already established 
an export trade to their own country of sea- 
slugs), now flock; from whose shores regular 
steamboats already begin to ply; and to whom 
it is considered, even by shrewd men of busi- 
ness, that the Great Leviathan’s first voyage 
should be made, 

Of the reports from the new gold districts 
that now periodically fill our papers, we say 
nothing. Report meets expectation ; expec- 
tation then outbids report. Legislation in| 
the last days of the last parliament already 
began to provide for the mounting of the new 
jewel in England’s crown. Imagination is 
excited. Many hasten to their ruin by that 
coast of the far west; many deliberately and 
with forethought go to be the founders of what 
shall, perhaps, become the great metropolis 
of the Pacific. 





BUYING IN THE CHEAPEST 
MARKET. 


I was born and nourished under the wing 
of political economy : not the theory, but the | 
science reduced to practice. I have known 
many men in my time whose principles were | 
without a flaw that the keenest logician could 
detect,—who had Smith, Bentham and Mill 
supply, demand, at their fingers’ ends,—who | 
could discourse most eloquent music about | 
markets, population, capital, rent, profits, but | 
who in themselves were imprudent members | 
of society, improvident centres of enormous | 
families, borrowers of money at usurious 
interest, and strugglers up to their necks in| 
seas of debt. My principles may not have| 
been as sound, my reasoning powers not as 
= as those of my friends, but I floated 
narmilessly over the ocean of debt,—I was a 
lender, and not a borrower of money at 
usurious interest, and I did not enter upon a 
matrimonial engagement until I had carefully | 
examined the ratio which capital at that} 
period bore to population. 

One of the earliest pieces of practical | 
wisdom drawn from the science of political 
economy, and instilled into me by a thoughtful 
and far-seeing parent, was the well-known 
maxim about buying in the cheapest market. 
I say well-known, but I am sorry to have also 
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1 Conducted by 


to state, that it is better known than trusted, 
Of all who hear it, and comprehend what it 
means, how many have the moral courage 
and industry to act up to it? Who amongst 
those who have the ability to find, will take the 
trouble to find, the cheapest market? I would 
address my preseut observations to persons 
about to marry; but I know that it is useless 
todoso. They are too young, too ill-taught, 
too gushing, too generous, too believing, too 
romantic, too imprudent, too much wanting 
in that cold but very valuable quality of calcu- 
lation, to listen to my words, and to benefit 
by the utterances of my experience, I turn 
from them with hopeless contempt to that 
other class come under the general title 
of parents and guardians ; people who, if they 
have not learned wisdom, have at least lived 
long enough to test the emptiness of the wild 
romance of life. 

When the preliminaries for my wedding 
were fixed, the first necessity of my position 
was to furnish a house ; and the first duty of 
my position was to find the cheapest market 
for doing so, This important undertaking 
rarely falls to the lot of a man more than 
once in the course of his natural life, and it is 
incumbent upon him, therefore, to be careful 
how he performs it. There are two modes of 
setting about the task which naturally suggest 
themselves to the minds of the unthinking, 
The first is to contract with a fashionable 
upholsterer, who will supply all the regular 
elegancies of life, give you no trouble about 
selection, even in the number and subjects of 
the volumes for your library, and by the 
time you find you have got everything together 
very pretty and correct, like some thousands 
of your neighbours in the same position in 
society, he will send in a heavy bill, which 
you will duly pay, as your neighbours have 
done before you. 

The second mode of furnishing a house is 


| the one usually considered economical, and 


is performed by attending sales and depdts 
for second-hand furniture, in the hope of 
finding bargains. People buy at such places 
articles of inferior workmanship, manufac- 
tured expressly for the peculiar market, 
showy to the eye, weak in structure, with 
every fault carefully varnished over. They 
are proud of their purchases for a few weeks 
—after which time the articles disappear, and 
the song of triumph is heard no more. 

I need scarcely say, that neither of these 
plans was my plan. I had a certain sum of 
money at my disposal, and I knew that 
amongst the tradesmen to whom I must 
apply for the articles I required, there must 
be a large number to whom that money would 
be more than ordinarily welcome. I knew 
that in the ranks of trade there is always 4 
large number of shopkeepers struggling to 
maintain a position without capital—em- 
barrassed with writs, judges’ orders, bills of 
sale, and county court judgments ; and ex- 
posed to all the temptatious which such 
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BUYING IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET. 





state of things must necessarily produce. | to have an electrical effect upon Mr. Baxter’s 
The first step was to discover the names and nerves. I asked to look at his Post Office 
addresses of these people: possessing which,| London Directory, and as he informed me 
J should then be on the high road to the that he did not possess one, I observed his 
cheapest market. /countenance assume a desponding expression 

In the City of London, conducted by a of extreme disappointment. 1 asked the 
gentleman of the name of Perry, is an organ- | price of a music-stool, and his face brightened 
isation established, I believe, for the protec-| instantaneously with the hopeful expecta- 
tion of trade, called the Bankrupt and Insol-/ tion of a customer. These little surface in- 
vent Registry Office. One part of Mr. Perry’s! dications taught me that Mr. Baxter was an 
system is to send to subscribers of a small | easily-managed, impressible man, and I pro- 


| instruments is carefully 


annual sum a printed list, about once each 


week, of the names and addresses of all 


| persons whose trading difficulties have com- 


lled them to give either a judge’s order, a 
ill of sale, or to sign a county court judg-| 
ment.” The date of the execution of these 
iven, and every 
information that will enable you to form a 
judgment as to the pecuniary position and 


| struggles of a large number of the traders of | 
| the country. 


I became a subscriber to Mr. ! 
Perry’s office, and received my lists every| 


ceeded to manage him accordingly. 

“Noble piece of furniture,” I observed, 
alluding to the marble-topped sideboard, 

“ Yes, sir,” he replied quickly, with great 
animation, “one of the most finished things 
we ever turned out, and only sixty guineas.” 

“Ah,” I returned in a desponding tone, 
“such sums are rarely spent upon single 
articles of furniture now, especially in these 
days of commercial distress.” The proprietor 
gave vent to a heavy sigh. 

“T should think,” I continued in a sympa- 


| week, which told me all, and more than [ | thising tone, “that the neighbourhood you 








required to know. In about two months, 
with a little trouble and diplomatic skill, 
aided by the all-powerful money that I had 
at my command—TI furnished a large house 
from top to bottom in a style above the 
average, and at less than one-fourth of the 
usual cost. A couple of examples will explain 
sufficiently how this was done. 

Looking down my Trade Protection List one 
morning carelessly over the breakfast-table, 
| my eye rested, amongst other things, upon 

the following record of commercial distress ; 


Juper’s Orvers. 


Enoch Baxter, Cabinet-maker, 58, Great Carcass 
Strect, Sussex Town; Judge's Order for 22/. to 
Robert Dunham and Co.; dated April 14th, 1857. 


After breakfast, I walked out, and a 
Sussex Town omnibus passing me at the 
moment, I took my place outside, and in 
balf an hour’s time I found myself walking 
leisurely up Great Carcass Street, I stopped 


small, unpretending shop, with no appear- 
ance of abundance in the interior, and no 
appearance of scarcity. There was a small 
display of fire-screens, couches, card-tables, 
easy-chairs, loo-tables, and a splendid marble- 
topped sideboard, which particularly struck 
my taste, and which I have now in my pos- 
session, placed in the post of honour in my 
uxurious dining-room. I opened the door 
which clicked a small bell, and entered the 
shop, when I was immediately waited upon 
by a tall, quiet-looking, timid man, who 
turned out to be the proprietor, Mr. Enoch 
Baxter. It is Ceonihe for me to explain 
why I did so, but at the moment when he 
advanced towards me, by a kind of impulse, 
T rattled loudly some loose gold that I had 
in my trousers’ pocket, and the sound seemed 


| * See Household Words, Volume vii. page 391. 





before the window of Number Fifty-eight, a} 


| find yourself in, is scarcely adapted to the 
| class of articles you seem to produce ?” 

“Tt is not, sir,” replied the proprietor ; 
ye there is no local gentry, and our trade is 
cut up by the cheap, advertising, rubbish 
shops in other parts of the town.” 

“ Walnut ?”-I inquired, again directing my 
attention to the sideboard. 

“No, sir; Pollard oak.” 

“Several large failures in the City again 
this morning,” I remarked, “and the Bank 
rate of discount, I am told, is likely to go up 
to twelve per cent.” The gold, somehow, 
again clinked in my pocket. 

“ Where will it all end ?” sighed the pro- 
prietor. 

“Where?” I responded, walking round 
the sideboard. 

“Sir,” said the proprietor, in an almost 
affectionate manner, “if you would really like 
that splendid article, I will knock off ten 
guineas, and put it in to you at fifty.” 

“These things,” I replied, “are all regu- 
lated by the law of supply and demand, and 
the state of the money-market; if I offered 
you twenty-two pounds . 

The mention of that peculiar sum (the 
amount of the judge’s order) seemed to strike 
him with a sudden pang; and [ think he 
staggered as he gasped out faintly— 

“No, sir, no ; it would not pay the cost of 
the raw material.” 

The time, I considered, had now arrived for 
me to take the decisive step. I calmly took 
one of my address-cards from my pocket- 
book, and wrote upon it my maximum 
amount, five-and-twenty pounds. 
| There,” said I, as I placed it in the open 
| hand of the hesitating proprietor, “five-and- 
‘twenty pounds; send the article home to 
| that address, and there is your money, cash 
| on delivery.” 


Late at night I found the sideboard 
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standing in my dining-room, and a receipt for 
tweuty-five pounds lying on the table, signed 
in a somewhat tremulous hand, “Enoch 
Baxter.” 

Encouraged by my suceess with the em- 
barrassed cabinet-maker, I next experi- 
mented upon a pianoforte merchant, who I 
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| carrying out the law of supply and demand, 


cheapest market, 


[Conducted by 


avd acting upon the maxim of buying in the 


HER FACE. 


*Twas the sweetest face imaginable—and 





found from my list was suffering from a|the most feminine. I could read in it—for 
County Court judgment for fifteen pounds, | by our faces, our gestures, our attitudes, our 
eighteen shillings. He was a common, cun-| manner of dressing, and fifty other external 
ning-looking man, with a good deal of the) indications that we have not the least idea 
mechanic in his appearance; and he gave of, we divulge continually all sorts of mental 
me the idea of a working carpenter, dressed | characteristics that we think our neighbours 
in a pianoforte-tuner’s clothes. He was know nothing about, nay, that we ourselves 
fetched, I presume, from a public-house to| perhaps know nothing about ;—I could read 
attend upon me; for he came in, smelling | im the face before me, I say, an ignorance of 


very strongly of tobacco-smoke. 

There was an instrument, noble in ex-| 
terior, with all the latest improvements, | 
delicacy of touch, metallic sounding-board, 
&c., upon which I fixed my attention, while 
the proprietor rattled over the keys with) 
short, thick, grubby fingers, performing one | 
of those brilliant flourishes peculiar to people | 
who undertake to exhibit the capabilities of 
a piano for the purpose of effecting a sale. 

I quietly inquired the price. 

“Well, sir,” said he, discontinuing his har- 
mony, and looking up at me with his small, | 
sharp eyes, “ we couldn’t make a hinstrument 
of that kind to horder under seventy pund ; | 
but we bought it on the quiet from a man 
who shut up his shop and bolted to Hos- 
tralia, and’ we can say fifty pund for it.” 

I saw the kind of man I had to deal with, 
and I did not indulge in any unnecessary 
negotiation. ’ 

“ Kighteen pounds,” I said, after examining 
the instrument, “is what I can give for that 
piano.” 

“Make more for firewood,” returned the 
proprietor, shortly, closing the lid of the 
case. 

“That’s my card,” I’ replied, giving him | 
my address, “ eighteen pounds ; at home any 
evening this week after eight.” 

I was right in my calculations, The next 
night, about half-past ten, I received a visit 
from the pianoforte merchant, who had a 
cart with the instrument waiting at the 
door. 

“Say twenty pund,” said he, “and I’m 
your man,” 

“You have my bidding,” I replied, with 
dignity. 

“You warn’t born yesterday,” he returned, 
with a wink ; and, coming closer to me in a 
confidential manner, he continued, “ keep it'| 
dark, you know ; keep it dark.” 

Whether he paid off the County Court 
Judgment with the money I cannot tell, but 
I saw his name in the list of bankrupts 
a few weeks after this transaction: and) 
at the examination before the Commissioner, | 
there was a judicial rebuke about reckless 
trading and making away with stock ; which 
I, of course, could not help, as 1 was only | 








evil, a good sense and kindness of heart, that 
made me long to know the possessor of such 
a countenance. 

That look of cheerfulness, too.—was it 
given by the eyes, or do all the features com- 
bine, when an expression is to be produced ? 

At any rate, there it was. You could see, 
with half an eye, that she was neither discon- 
tented, nor listless, nor a grumbler. About the 
whole face there was a great, but at the same 
time an indescribable, charm. One glance at 
the evenness of her braided hair, at the tying 
of her bonnet strings, and at the arrange- 
ment of her dress, told of an almost excessive 
cleanliness. and neatness. 

Is it possible that I have absolutely for- 
gotten, till this moment, to mention that I 
am talking all this time about a photograph ? 
About a cheap photograph, too, in a street- 
door case, with a touter lying in ambush, 
who was down upon me with a pressing 
invitation to sit, just as I was concluding the 
above analysis. 

It is unnecessary to say, that by this 
request T was, as everybody always is, driven 
from the spot. Not, however, before I had 
observed that the little lady whose portrait 
had first caught my attention, earthly owed 
nothing to surrounding circumstances; seeing 
that she was bounded on the north by an 
Ethiopian singer, in the costume of his 
country; on the south by a clown, also in 
canonicals; on the east by an itinerant 
pastry-vendor (the tarts were exquisitely 
rendered) ; and on the west by a member of 
the Metropolitan Police Force, in whom the 
artist had caught with singular felicity that 
expression of slow and unresisting, nay, 
satisfied strangulation peculiar to that body. 

It was “the breathing time of the day 
with me,” and, driven by the touter from 
the contemplation of the photographic 
studies, I wandered on. 

Haunted, though, by that face,—I could 
not get rid of it. I saw it through every- 
thing I looked at. Thus, when I got oppo- 
site the Economical Shoe Mart, and found 
that,—Yes, this was the cheap shop, and no 
mistake,—that this was Tommy eacock’s, 
and that the public were adjured with 
affecting earnestness to “try T, P.’s nobby 
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side-laced,” I was mixing up my beauty | 
with T. P.’s. advertisements, and wondering | 


whether her boots were buttoned or Bal- 
morals; or whether Tommy Peacock had 


ensuared her as she came away from the) 


hotographic studio, and encased her dear 
ittle ancles in the “ nobby side-laced.” 

Her face was on the lids of the suuff-boxes 
in the tobacconists’ windows; on the head- 
ings of the songs at the music-sellers’; on 
the shoulders of the dummies at the hair- 
dressers’ ; and finally, it hovered before the 
columns of my penny newspaper when I got 
home, and prevented me from giving my full 
atteution to the philanthropie announce- 
ments of the “ retired physician whose sands 
of life are nearly run out,” and who insists 
on curing us of consumption for nothing ; or 
to the eager, but somewhat impertinent 
questionings of those mechanicians who are 
perpetually inquiring if we double up our 
perambulators, and whether or not we bruise 
our oats, 

The restlessness engendered by this state 
of things was not tobe borne ; so I wandered 
forth again, turning over in my mind all 
sorts of extravagant schemes, having for 
their object the discovery of the original of 
this remarkable portrait. This could only 
be done in one way. I must face the touter, 
—walk into the studio, and get all the 
information that was to be got, out of the 
proprietor of the establishment. 

1 felt that reflection would not do, and 
that if I hesitated I should lose all the 
courage necessary for the exploit. So I 
treated my body as a piece of machinery,— 
worked it past the touter, and into the 
operating room, and there compelled the 
muscles of the tongue to fulfil their function, 
and to inquire of the scientific character who 
presided, and who presented an appearance 
something between a strolling actor and a 
druggist, whether he could inform me who 
was the original of the portrait in the very 
centre of his street-door case, expressing at 
the same time, as a means of conciliating him, 
my readiness to purchase the likeness. 

_ The result of my interview with this func- 
tionary was far from satisfactory. He stared 
at me long and fixedly, pulled his moustache 
with a finger and thumb deeply stained with 
chemicals, and finally stated, that he kuew 
nothing whatever about the party ; that she 
merely came in promiscuous to have her 
portrait taken; and, having got it, took it 
away with her, having first, at the artist’s 
request, sat for another likeness for the 
benefit of the door-case. He had no wish to 
disturb the arrangement of the portraits out- 
side, and therefore would decline to part 
with the specimen. 


HER 
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FACE, 


to put up my umbrella as a shelter from the 
glare which I felt consuming the very mar- 
row of my spine. 

This was a bad beginning; but, as there 
seemed to be no help for it, the only thing to 
be done was to endeavour to forget all 
about it. 

My faith is large in time, in these cases; 
and, though that pleasant face still kept for 
some timerecurring tomy memory ; yet gradu- 
ally the proprietor of the scythe and hour- 
glass did his work, and I thought of it less 
and less. 

My occupation (that of a reporter to a 
cheap newspaper) while it keeps me at times 
fiercely busy, leaves me now and then fitful 
intervals of leisure. Of these I always take 
advantage to get as much exercise as I 





possibly can. Whenever I get away from 
those mystic hieroglyphics of short-hand—in 
the formation of which my principal duties 
consist—iy first object isto get the sky over 
my head. As long as my legs will carry me 
IL eschewa roof. I become a nomade or Arab 
of the desert in my habits ; and, after snatch- 
ing amealas I go along, eat my morsel, as 
the French phrase it, onthe thumb, I believe 
I should pass my night in a tent, if I might 
put one up in the Tottenham Court Road. 

It was, then, in one of these intervals of 
exercise, in the busy thoroughfare which I 
have just named, that I met her! 

Met her! I almost ran against her; for I 
was looking in another direction, and she 
came upon me suddenly. She was carrying 
a parcel, and was accompanied by a little 
girl who looked like her younger sister. 

She.was past me in a moment, and I was 
left a fixture on the pavement,—bewildered, 
undecided, stupified. In this state I remained 
for half a minute, much buffeted and knocked 
about by the passers-by. But in that half 
minute I had at least come to the conclusion 
that she must not be lost sight of. 

I turned and cast myself upon her track. 

Then came a stage of doubt. Was it 
she ¢ 

In order to resolve this questioh, it became 
necessary that I should get in front of her, 
walk pretty rapidly to the next turning, an 
leaning against the lamp-post, as if waiting 
for some one, examine her carefully as she 
approached and passed me, 

luese things were done, and resulted in a 
conviction that the original of the portrait, 
which had so powerfully impressed me, was 
hastening along in front of me. 

There is this great difference between a 
photograph anda picture; with regard to 
the latter we are often disappointed when we 
see the original, while with the former this. 
is never the case. The centre compartment 


This inhuman person stood and sulkily| of the street-door case, which plays so im- 
watched me the whole way down a long) portant a part in this drama, was infinitely 


covered passage which led from the studio) 


to the street, causing my back to feel so 


uncomfortable that I had vague inclinations | 


ess satisfactory than the charming little 
figure I was in pursuit of. — ; 
Following any one in this way is not so 
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Conducted by 


easy a thing as you might suppose. If you | whose station was at his shop-door ; observed 
keep too far off you are in danger of losing | by the lady who retailed oysters at the cor. 
the object of your — altogether, for ner ; observed by the policeman who came to 
people have wonderful ways, in these cases of the other corner, and took up a position there 
suddenly disappearing, as it seems, into the| apparently with the sole object of observ- 
very bowels of the earth. ing me. Observed—why even the milk- 
Let us take an instance. You are a boy of| woman had her eye upon me, and she spent 
sixteen—you have been taken for the first |a good deal of time in that street when she 
time to the opera—you have seen Carlotta | had evidently a large practice. The wretched 
Grisi, and are, as any right-minded youth of | little urchins, playing at something with bits 
that age would be, madly in love with her. | of lead, left off to whisper and point at me. In 
You linger at stage-doors, and one day/short, I could stand it no longer, and was 
you see her come out from rehearsal. It is| obliged to take myself off, and leave my 
by no means an uncommon occurrence that | observers masters of the field. 
she walks home very plainly dressed, and| Under these ng circumstances, I 
accompanied by a shabby female servant. | resolved, as a pis aller, to return in the even- 
You determine to find out where she lives, that | ing, and see if I could get a little information 
you may go and worship outside the house—jout of the scowling servant. Uncommonly 


a common practice at the age I have men- 
tioned, and one fraught with tremendous 
gratification. It doesn’t do later in life 
somehow, You determine to follow her, 
and soon get into a crowded thoroughfare. 
You come to a turning—she was in front of 
you a moment ago, but you don’t see her. 
You look wildly round—you are losing a 
little time, but what are ee to do? You 
will go a little way down that turning. But 


you don’t see her, and.you rush back to the) 


main line, running on madly ahead, and trying 
to see over the people’s heads, Still that 
straw bonnet with the brown ribbons is not to 
be discerned. Is it possible you have passed 
her? Well, it is barely possible; so you 
think you will go back a little. And, as all 
hope is at an end, I give you up, leaving you 
with a blank expression of face, standing at 
the original corner where the loss occurred. 

I think that, by the time we had got to a 
small house, in a quiet, little street, in the 
vicinity of the New Road, I had been found 
out, but I am not sure. 

There was a stationer’s shop on the ground- 
floor, and a private door on which was a 
brass plate, with the name of Barker on it— 
Barker—only Barker—nothing more. 

This doow she opened with a key, and 
entering, closed it after her. In a minute it 
re-opened, a servant looked out, examined 
me with a scowl, and closed it once more, 
and finally. 

I had to hasten back to my work, and was 
for some days so closely occupied that I had 
no opportunity of continuing my adventure. 
But as soon as I could get a couple of hours 
clear, I was off, with no definite object in 
view, it is true: but simply resolved to get 
opposite that interesting little house as 
speedily as possible. 

It is astonishing what a very little way 
I perceived I had got in having found out 
where she lived. I was so absurdly little 
nearer to knowing her. It was such a very 
small matter at my comparatively mature 
age of nine and twenty, to be standing, star- 
ing at those inexorable bricks. 

Ubserved, too, observed by the general dealer 


little information it was. 

“Did Mrs. Williams live there ?” I asked, 
politely, when my knock was answered by 
the apparition of the ill-favoured servant, 
I thought this as good a way of beginning as 
any other. 

“No!” was the answer, with a scowl and 
a tendency to close the door. 

“Was she quite sure?” was my next in- 
quiry. 

“Yes!” with a sniff, and an increased ten- 
dency to close the door. 

“Didn’t a lady with a little girl lodge 
there ?” 

“No; nobody lodged there at all.” With 
|@ scowl and a sniff, and so increased a ten- 
dency to close the door, that that inclination 
| appeared to obtain a complete mastery over 
her, and she did close it in my face. 

I lost no time in hastening to a neighbour- 
ing tavern in whose window I had observed 
an announcement that the Post Office Direc- 
tory was taken in there. I turned to the 
street, and to the number: “ Amphlett, 
Thomas, stationer ; Barker, Miss, pianist.” 
I closed the volume, and, putting down two- 
pence for the bitter-beer which had entitled 
me to my information, proceeded slowly and 
| meditatively on my way. 

“Tf,” said I, with a very strong emphasis 
on that conjunction, “ if, as she of the scowl 
|hath deposed, there are no lodgers in the 
house, it followeth that my photographic 
beauty must be either of the family of 
| Amphlett, Thomas, stationer, or that she 
| must be herself Barker, Miss, pianist. Now, 
-had she been an Amphlett, she would have 
entered by the shop door, which stood in- 
| vitingly open. Since then, I argued with a 
| logical clearness which auubdel me myself, 

she is not a lodger any more than she is an 
Amphlett, there remaineth but one conclu- 
sion which can be rationally arrived at. 

Yes; I see it all, sweet girl! She is, 
doubtless, by her industry and talents, sup- 
porting her aged parents in the country, and 
the little girl is her younger sister whom she 
has taken to live with her as a companion, 
and, to a certain extent, a protection. 


{ 
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More enraptured than ever at the picture 
I had drawn, I was more than ever puzzled 
how to proceed. ‘l'’o annoy her by following 
her about was not to be thought of ; to speak 
to her in the street was equally detestable. 

A letter—a carefully worded letter— 
seemed my only chance. And very soon after 
my return home I had composed, with in- 
finite effort, an address, in which I implored 
au interview, an opportunity of expressing 
the admiration which had consumed me ever 
since I had seen her portrait in the street. 
“Tt would shock me more than words could 
tell,” I said, “if the thought ever suggested 
itself to her that I coul 
write to insult one in so defenceless a posi- 
tion. Far from it ; the ardour of my feelings 
was only equalled by the honourable and 
respectful nature of them.” The letter con- 
cluded with a suggestion of the time and 
place best suited for the meeting which I so 
eagerly desired. 

Do I get there before the time? Of course 
I get there before the time. My head feeling 
very warm, my fingers very cold, and my 
mouth very dry. It is evening. 


vated so much that when that figure which, 


at a little distance, in the darkness, I thought | 
might be the subject of my hopes and fears, | 


gets under the lamp, it is a positive relief to 
me to find that it is not she ; but, on the con- 
trary, a small female with a large head, 


dressed in outrageous taste, middle-aged, and | 


ringleted. 

But why does she of the middle age and 
the ringlets—she of the large head and 
odious costume, arrest her steps when she 
has just got past me? Why does she go a 
little farther and then hesitate again?) Why 
does she return? And why—O why— 


with a mincing gesture and an affectation of, 
maiden bashfulness, terrible to behold, does | 


she draw forth a letter, and holding it towards 
me inquire if 1 am the writer of it ! 
Because—because I am an ill-starred mis- 
creant—because I was born on a Friday— 
because I am a fool and an idiot, and a rash, 
misguided, misinformed, mistaken wretch, 
destined to expiate my follies by tortures too 


horrible to reflect on; because, as she in-| 
forms me when a faint gurgling rattle at the | 
back of my throat conveys to lier, I suppose, | 


the plea of Guilty to the letter ; because, I 
say, she is Barker, Miss, pianist, who, though 
eeply conscious of the imprudent step she is 
taking in thus according an interview to a 
stranger, is yet impelled to do so by reason 


of the loneliness of her heart, which longs for | 
sympathy, and by a strange enn 


(engendered by the nature uf that accursed 

document which I wrote in an accursed hour) 

& presentiment that in its author she should 

find at length a human being capable of 
ing up the void within. 


Tan away! lan away fast; for the first! 


HER FACE, 


be so base as to| 





As the! 
appointed hour draws near and passes, all | 
these symyitoms become aggravated, Aggra- | 
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half mile very fast ; for the next quarter of a 
mile not so fast; then I stopped, looked 
behind, and listened ; then for a quarter of a 
mile I trotted gently ; then I stopped again, 
and (if I may use the expression), looked 
myself in the face. 

Reflecting over this unhappy mistake, I 
could only conclude that the domestic with 
the scowl had deceived me as to there being 
no lodgers in the house ; that the young lady, 
or the little girl who was with her, had 
observed me following them, and had directed 
the servant to give me no information. I 
remembered that the door opened just after 
the two had got inside, and that the hand- 
maiden of the ill-favoured visage took note 
of me as if she had been told that the person 
waiting outside was to be thwarted in every 
conceivable way. 

I must own that I thought all the better 
of her for this. It showed a modesty and 
difficulty of access, which was a good sign. 
But how completely I was foiled. I did not 
dare to go near the house for fear of meeting 
with the susceptible Barker. The only sus- 
tenance left for my passion consisted in occa- 
sionally passing the photographic establish- 
ment which had originated it, and gazing at 
the portrait as long as the touter would 
allow me; and this official began soon to 
look at me so suspiciously that even that 
gratification had to be given up by degrees. 

A considerable interval elapses, and again, 
time and occupation are at work fulfilling 
their noble mission, and producing oblivion, 

Thad not got fifty yards from the photo- 
graph-shop, where | had been taking a sur- 
reptitious look at this strangely irresistible 
portrait by the light of the gas-lamp (for it 
was evening) when I came upon her again, 
I had not followed her fifty yards more when 
she turned into a poorish square, knocked at 
the door of one of the houses, and was in- 
stantly admitted, 

They—the little girl was with her again— 
they had not seen me this time, I was sure. 
It was night. The time of my following 
them was short, and the moment we got 
into the square, I had darted over to the en- 
closure side of it, which was very dark, and 
from thence had watched them. 

“No more mistakes, Charles Robert,” I 
said, “this time. Lean thee against the rail- 
ings, my son, and keep thine eyes upon the 
house.” 

I follow my own advice, and am speedily 
rewarded. In a very few minutes the door 
opens, and a servant emerges. Quite another 
type of domestic though, from my last terrible 
experience : a nice, stumpy little article this, 
aud smiling, with a good black smear upon 
her nose, aud every other element calculated 
to impair her dignity, and deprive her of the 
power of impressing me with awe. With a 
jug in her hand, too, bless her,—an empty 
jug, and a large door key. Who's afraid } 
No L 
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I wanted her to tell me, I said, coming 
up with her rapidly, and dropping a shilling 
into the empty jug, where it revolved with a 
jingling sound before it settled down ;—I 
wanted her to tell me who that young lady 


was whom she had let into that house “i 


minute ago ? 

She didn’t know whether she ought to 
tell me, it seemed. 

Of course she ought, I said—an un- 
answerable argument. 

Well, she supposed there was no harm in 
it. “Well, it was Miss ” Hurrah, no beast 
of a husband in the case! She's mine! 
Where’s the licence ?—*“ Miss Fenton, and 
her little sister.” 

“Who is she? Does she live with her 
father and mother? What is her father?” 

“Yes; she lives with her pa and ma, and 
he’s a professor of dancing, Mr. Fenton is.” 

“Where does he teach? There?” point- 
ing to the house. 

“No; he have a class at the rooms in 
Hangel Street.” 

I should like to have kissed her. Perhaps 
I might without offence. Perhaps if it hadn’t 
been for the black upon her nose—but we 
will not go too deeply into motives. It is 
the unwisest course in the world. It is 
enough that I didn’t, I squeezed her hand 


heartily ; thanked her, and as soon as I got 
out of hearing, sung the whole of Non piu 
mesta with all the variations, right to a 


note. 

I believe I am an accomplished dancer. It 
is my happy privilege to believe that Lam an 
accomplished dancer. I have been told so 
by my partners before now. I have tried to 
waltz opposite my chamber looking-glass, that 
I might see; and though I could not see, | 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


(Conduetea by 
ment, My hat was taken from me, too, 
down-stairs, and my paletét, and I was sent 
up, feeling bare and shelterless, Even if I 
had brought a stick, it would have been a 
melancholy consolation, But, doubtless, that 
would have been taken away, too, so it ’s just 
as well, 
Why a harp, and a violin, and a violoncello, 
and a clarinet, and a fife, should not make 
merry music, I don’t know; but they didn't, 
| They were playing the English Quadrilles, 
but [ distinctly assert that it was not merry 
music, 
| Why Thames mud-coloured merino should 
have been selected as the favourite material 
|for the ladies’ dresses, I don’t know either, 
| but it was, and when any of them had a bit 
| of colour about them, it was commonly in the 
| shape of a light blue neck-ribbon ; and you 


|must by no means say that light blue and 


Thames mud-colour is a cheerfal mixture, 
on a cold night, with drizzling rain falling, 
Well, I suppose they were very poor, and 
had only their working dresses to come in, 
80 we must not be hard upon them. How- 


| beit, there are plenty of better colours as 
‘cheap as the greyish brown tint I have 


alluded to. 

One appalling feature of the assembly 
remains to be mentioned :—they all knew 
each other. I knew nobody. And four 
young ladies, whom, by their appearance, I 
should take to be Pantheon stall-proprietors, 
|—three in Thames mud trimmed with gray 
and the fourth in slate-colour, with blue 
decorations, — these young ladies, I say, 
seated on a form near the door—took note 
| of me, with covert whisperings and gigglings, 
| to my soul’s confusion. 

Pervading all parts of the room with a 





either when it stood on the table, or when I | fixed smile, but yet with an undefinable sug- 
had lowered it to a chair, or even when [ had | gestion of the schoolmaster about his expres- 
placed it on the floor, I yet feel convinced | sion, which I have noticed that teaching 





that I am an accomplished dancer. 

Be that as it might, to begin learning to | 
dance again, even under Miss Fenton’s papa, 
was not to be thonght of, or at any rate must | 
be kept for a last resource. But I remem- 
bered that it is a common practice with 
Professors of dancing, to give weekly assem- 
blies to which the public is admitted by 
tickets, and on consulting the placards out- 
side the rooms in Angel Street, I found, sure 
enough, that every Wednesday was a Grand 
Quadrille Night, admission, one shilling. 

Of course she would be there—you know 
— 0, of course, 

Large are the Rooms in Angel Street, and 
the Rooms in Angel Street are dark, and a 


|anything always imparts, was Miss Fenton's 


papa. ‘the only individual present in even- 
ing costume, tall, erect, and with a blessed 
belief in Fenton. 

I have now to relate a very strange optical 
delusion. Perhaps some of the readers of 
this paper may at some time have expe- 
rienced something similar. Perhaps not, 
Standing in the room, then, as I have said, 
just by the door, and examining the com- 
pany one by one, I at last, as it seemed to 
me, detected my photographic idol dancing 
in a quadrille at the other end of the room, 
[ didn’t admit it to myself that I felt a 
little disappointed in her, but I think I was. 
However, there she was evidently: there 


little bare-looking withal; and it happens| was a little look of the father about her, too 
that when rooms are large and dark, and a|—eh !—just a little about the eyes or some- 
little bare-looking, and not over full of; where? Now, I must own that to these 
company, they are apt to strike a casual|questionings addressed to myself, a very 
observer with gloom, and with gloom was I| guarded and hesitating assent was given by 
stricken, of a surety, and with a deadly chill,| that other part of me which I consulted. 0 
when I entered them on the very next|I went up into a gallery at one end of the 
Wednesday after 1 had read the announee- | room, and looked down upon her, Well, of 
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course it’s she—feeble assent from the voice 
within. Why who else, I should like to} 
know, has that compact little figure, that 
charming turn of the head? But [ll go 
down, I thought, and get close up to her, and 
very coon settle all this, The flavour of the 
eluvinet got fearfully strong as I worked 
my way nearer to her, for she was dancing 
close to the music ; but I persevered, and sat, 
down upon a bench a few paces from her. 
Will it be believed that I was getting more 
confused about this question of identity every | 
moment? Will it be believed that, the dance 
over, when I went up to the end of the room | 
where the refreshments were served, when I 
sat down and drank my ginger-beer, and 
when she came and sat down with her, 
partner close by me, and also drank ginger- 
beer, that I was still uncertain? Will it be | 
believed, that when her partner got up and 
left her, and when she had turned to me and 
asked me, in a hesitating manner and calling 
me Sir, “if I did not intend to dance,” that 
I had only got so far as to admit that it 
might be faintly and remotely possible that 
she might be Miss Fenton’s sister? Indeed, 
it was only when the young lady, having now 
broken the ice, proceeded to inform me that | 
she should be very happy to provide me with 
a ticket fora ball which she was going to give 
at the rooms we were in on the following 
Tuesday,—it was only when she handed 
me the card in question, (by glancing at| 
which I learnt that I was in conversation 
with Miss Lisetta Scrope), that I began to 
perceive that she was not even, except in the 
feeblest degree, like Miss Fenton, and that 
any one disposed to take the most charitable 
view of her personal appearance, would not 
be able to pronounce her more than nice- 
looking. 

And now I found what a sagacious voice 
that was within me which had objected to | 
Miss Lisetta from the first, and protested | 
against her, and that that protester, who had | 
continually said, “Don’t be in a hurry— 
don't espouse that opinion too hastily ,; keep 
your judgment cool, my boy,” was, as he 
always is, completely in the right. 

I attribute this delusion partly to a certain 
resemblance in height and figure which Miss 
Lisetta certainly bore to my unattainable 
beauty, but much more to a pre-determina- 
tion on my part that Miss Fenton was to be, 
and must be, at those rooms that night. 

One thing, at any rate, I learnt from the 
Eeewens, (for such she turned out to} 

), in return for my ticket ; this was, that | 
Mr. Fenton was extremely particular about 
his daughter, kept her wonderfully in the 
back-ground, and seldom or never allowed her 
to appear at the rooms in Angel Street. 

_ “So much the better,” I thought: and| 
indeed everything I heard about the young | 
ady increased my admiration, and confirmed 
my resolution to pursue the adventure ; but 
Ww the deuce was I to get at her ? 





| irritable, 
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There was nothing left now but what I 
had kept for the last resource, “ Six private 
lessons for a guinea,” was at the foot of the 
professor’s advertisements. "T'was a large 
sum for a poor devil of a newspaper reporter ; 
but I was determined to manage it somehow. 
The treacherous villain that I felt, and the 
arch impostor, when walking up to Pro- 
fessor I’., [ said, that I wished to have some 
private lessons in waltzing, if he could tell 
me at what time it would suit him to initiate 
me! I knew pretty well what my engage- 
ments would be next week, and managed to 
dovetail them into the professor’s arrange- 
ment, 

My scheme was a simple one, but im- 
mensely deep. I intended to appear very 
stupid and ignorant in all matters connected 
with dancing, at first,—but suddenly, under 
the professor's tuition, to improve; and, 
having thus gratified his vanity by showing 
what an able professor he was, I proposed 
that at the last lesson or two there should be 
little left for me to learn, and that I should 
express my wish to practise with a partner. 
Then it was my hope that he would propose 
(seeing me to be a well-conducted young 
man, and a pupil who did him credit) that 
I should have an hour devoted to revolving 
round the angel in Room Street—I mean the 
room in Angel Street—with his daughter, 
who should come there for that purpose by 
his permission. I knew that this was not a 
wholly absurd hope, having once before been 
provided with a partner on a similar occasion 
by a similar professor. 

“ Well,” you ask, “and, this done, are you 
any nearer your object? ‘The lesson over, 
will not Miss Fenton retire, and leave you 
where you were? It is a pretty plan,” you 
add, “as far as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough,” To all which carping and offensive 
remarks, I respond, that human foresight 
doth not extend beyond a certain point ; that 
[ leave the rest to chance, and that, at least, 
in the event of my project succeeding, I 
shall see her; and that see her I must, and 
will. 

My artfulness, in this case, does me yeo- 
man’s service. 1am at first ignorant, but of 
an inquiring and teachable character. The 
Professor shows me the step again and again 
before [ can make anything of it,—twisting 
himself round and round the room, with a 
kit in his hand, and looking (if he had not 
been Miss Fenton’s papa) uncommonly like 
an ass. Then I twist myself round the room, 
without the kit, but also looking like an ass, 
She is not there to see me, so I don’t care. I 
make plenty of mistakes at first, and the 
Professor is even a little disposed to be 
In the second lesson, however, I 
improve, and then get on so rapidly, that at 
the termination of the fourth interview, 
there seems really little left for me to learn, 
and, with a quic.ened pulse, | put in my 
momentous remark about the immense 
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| minute scarcely, for this young lady to raise 


advantage it would be to me if I could have 
a little practice with a partner. 

The Professor eyes me attentively for some | 
time, Perhaps he feels that in my state of | 
proficiency, two more lessons would be a 
hollow mockery, unless with some new fea- 
ture thrown into them, Perhaps he really | 
wishes to perfectionate me. Perhaps — 
perhaps, it was to be. ‘There is no end to 
conjectures, All I know is, that after walk- 
ing once up and once down the room, and 
looking out of one of the windows for a 
minute or two, thoughtfully, while he played 
in an abstracted manner the college-hornpipe 


| 


| 
all. 
'already,—aud what more ? 
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her eyes to mine, to recognise me, and to 
leave the room. 

I rushed to the door, and set my back 
against it; for I was fearful lest her father 
should follow her. I was desperate, feeling 
my last chauce to have arrived. The 
agony I was in inspired me with a maniacal 
strength and eloquence, and I burst into a 
torrent of words, which I could no more 


control than I could the Falls of Niagara, 


Her father was before me, and I told him 
Told him what the reader knows 
This: that, 


in a soft falsetto on the kit, he advanced |though far from well off, or able to secure 
towards me, and nearly drove me mad with | his daughter from the chances which the 
joy by saying, that, though entirely opposed | future might have in store, I had that to 
to his practice, he was so pleased with my | offer which, as I believed, did surely entitle 


rapid progress, that he would, in this case,| me, or any man, to marry,—a profession by 





depart from his usual rule, and would allow 
his eldest daughter to be at the rooms in 
time for my next lesson, and that he was 
happy to be able in this way to meet the 
views of a pupil who (with a bow) did him 
so much credit. 

Up all night at my work, and at the office. 
Not that that mattered much, for I should 
not have slept a wivk if I had had the great 
bed of Ware to sprawl upon. Still, the con- 
dition of my nerves was not what it might 
have been, and I found myself in an appre- 
hensive and excited state, picturing to myself 
all sorts of unpleasant things which might 
occur. Of these, what I most dreaded was, 


that Miss Fenton should recognise in me the | 


person who had followed her on the occasion 
that led to the great Barker failure. 


1 was received by the kit, which was the | 
only occupant of the room in Angel Street | 
The Professor was | 


when I arrived there. 
not long, however, in appearing, when de- 
sultory conversation ensued, during which I 
contradicted myself, and distorted the English 
language, in a manner which, to a bystander, 
would have been a curious and interesting 
study. Mr. Fenton remarked that his 
daughter would join us in a few minutes, I 


was speechless, and paid a visit to the| 


shirt-button : threads much longer ; button 
sportively loose and easy, ‘The Professor had 
just stated his opinion that the air felt very 
close that morning ; and I had just replied 
that [ thought a button (I meant a storm) 
would clear the atmosphere, when the door 
opened, and—Miss Fenton and 1 were in the 
same room. 

O, wealth of charm in that delicious figure ; 
sustenauce for a life’s affection in that plea- 
sant face. O, well-chosen subject for a pur- 
suit more hedged with difficulties a thousand- 
fold than mine has been! 
time, that has brought her before me as she 
stands, if it is only for a minute’s space! 
Nay—'tis not so much, It does not take a 


O, well-spent | 


| which, with strict but not painful economy, I 
| should be able to maintain a wife, and which 
| offered, as most callings do, the means of 
| rising higher to men who choose to work and 

think, As long as health and strength 
| should last—and I had no reason, humanly 

speaking, to doubt the continuance of both— 

I could give his daughter a home, and all 
| things necessary to her happiness, and, above 
| all, a mind made up to work for her, to pro- 
| tect her, and—O how ardeutly !—to love her. 

I concluded by imploring Mr. Fenton very 
urgently to consider well my request ; and if 
he found the inquiries about me, which it 
was only right he should make, satisfactorily 
auswered, to admit me as an acknowledged 
suitor for his daughter’s hand. I then gave 
/him my address, and left him. I met her on 
the stairs as I went away ; but I only raised 
my hat as I passed her, though I longed to 
throw myself at her feet. 

What remaius may be briefly and happily 
told. 

The result of Mr. Fenton’s researches into 
my history were so far to his taste, that the 
entrée of his house was not denied me, and 
the entrée of Mr. Fenton’s house was so far 
to my taste, that I was never, when I could 
help it, out of it. And I am of opinion, that 
that acceleration of the wedding-day which I 
so eagerly urged, was consented to the more 
readily by the family, from its being obviously 
the only way to get rid of me. 
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